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need not to 


Pennsylvania Sehool Fournal, fs rew oficcs. The educational men of the stat 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. in reference to the sc] n de- 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 





END OF THE VOLUME. for the improvement of t n. Howev- 
The closing up of the official relations of the Ed r. it is not to the { ‘ +4 


itor at Harrisburg, during the latter part of May, | ** °°” ' . n ot ces n the 
left no time for his own usual contributions to the | P&t of ms SY ipport 
pages of the Journal, this month. That event will, | ‘° the new 4H the s devis 
however, afford more leisure for attention to editor- for its § liall t 


ial duties hereafter; and in the future, every endea- 


y 
vor will be used to make up in some sort for the , ®® 


frequent short-comings of the past. opinit lift ; 

This increased leisure,—or rather this greater por- | OCC@Stonany shvian this 
tion of time,—applicable to the service of the Jour- Journal will hereafter ver 1tS OW! 
nal, comes at a convenient season,—the end of the | S©™! aa : : 
old and the beginning of the new volume. It also | Wil! hav a e word 
takes place at a juncture requiring everyenergy and '" ” i 
all available influences for the support of the Jour- | ™St@kes 
nal itself and the cause it advocates. Looking back For the rest,—this new 
ward, much is perceived,—both in the shape of pa- Ste Superintendent VOR 
tience exercised and support generously extended | Parent, teacher and s . —— 
by friends, for which this Journal is greatly the debt- und ’ bt. Witl : 
or. Looking forward and upward, much is felt to BUSTLE SCR ;, — 
exist in its favor, also cheering and sustaining. dal : Hcy 

Under all the circumstances of the times and of | @°* ®!W8Y5 apparent at ther 
the trying juncture, our State educational system be a _ , 
though suffering in common with every other great | J"* th 
social interest from the evils of rebellion and war. | ““" should feel in cons 
and threatened with the defilement of politics,—still Let all therefore unite a the 
rests on the strong ground of common necessity and ming th 
is defended by an undoubted social approbation.- ¥ 
Undoubtedly, therefore, it will preva 1 and abund-/! “ rm , 
antly fulfil its great end. ae 

As one of its agents, the Journal renders thanks aie NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
for past confidence and support; and now, at the vane rey 
close of the ELeventu Vouwume. it would.with it rat geheg P 
itude, renew the pledge of loyalty to the good cause. mene am | " . 

I io A offices as fat : on 
THE NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENT. when the Journal went to press 

On the first of this month, the State administration Less th half of ir 

of the common schoo! system passed into the hands ' elected. and + small ’ 
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of salaries. The educational reader will miss 


names he would have desired to see retained, and he 


some 


find amongst many strangers, several well-known 


the 


will 
teachers in the list of On the 


ht 


rding 


newly elected 


whole these names are suggestive of much thoug 
and they will 


to local interest and personal feelings 





lead to various conclusions 


When the cases of objections to those returt 
highest in vote, of which there are several, shall b 
settled and the b] 


ed, it will neither be improper nor 


list of commissioned of 


scrutinize the changes that will then apps 


age ies that pro luced them. E spe rial 
detect the car 


a duty to go further back to 


these results. This will be done in such spirit but 
with such plainness, however, as, if possible, to 
strength ind not weaken the invaluable feat of 
County supervision. 
oo 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA.— MAY, 1863. 
ALLEGHENY The annual meeting of the County In- 


week or April, 
nearly 


stitute held at East Liberty during the Ist 

wae the best and largest ever held in the co 
every district being represented and the maximum of teach- 
; The 

lectures and discussions Valuable assistance was 
Mr. Smith, of Mifflin, Mr. Bates of the Department, and 
Mr. Kelley, formerly one of the teachers of Allegheny city 

The achools of the county are closed except in Lower Saint 
Clair. Peebles, Pitt, Reserve, and MeClure, which will cor 

tinue until July An increased number of sch¢ closed 
with examinations reflecting credit upon teacher a 
and arousing & -hools It 
concluded, that the » one-of pro 
tters 


unty ; 


ers in attendance 453. exercises consisted mainly of 


given by 


pupil 


lively interest in may 





current year has bee 
| 
in school m 


BLAIR 


tofore. 


Frankst listriet fias done better than he 
Directors, by paying liberal salarie 


in the schools. have done much 


wii 


deep and lively int 


wards prom ting their 


erest 
improv ement 


schools with few ex 





CENT! rhe ep 1s oseu 
Bellefon Farmers! Mills, Haif Moon, Haines, Spring and 
Rush districts will have public schools th . ne Sul 
seription ols are also numerous :ea 
z @ cutis! n through the country. Sch I i 
were held Unt le and Bog listrict W » met wit! 
favor 

FRANKLIN The semi-annual meet tt , t 
sociation took place at Mereersburg. Attendar credita 
ble, for the time of the year The citizer f tl vicinity 

the exercis The 1 ting lasted 


took m est in 
; re devoted to discussion of the branches 
} 


hree davs, which we 








taugh if > n n schools 

LAW [The Union school of KE. New ¢ le cl l 
with int ng examinations interspersed th dec] 
jong, d t il music, and <« I xe s 
The pert i vere sutisiact and W I ! l 

ools ent ondit [ if 
sorpa of Te vers, and an energetic Board of D t I 
tn list there Wi i summ 

Ly< ‘ V ot t 8 ar 
Y | FS . 1 irs | 
ecnoaois 

Mirriin: School No. 4 Uni tow ! 
the 5 Ln ¢ im) well at i y parent 
an l en ‘ew examples oi reg a i lance by pu 
pils deserve to be known and imitated Christian By 
present every half day during a term of six months; Fanny 
Hartzler absent but one day duringtwo years; B. Frankli 
Strunk absent but halfa day during two te D. Emer 


son Kauffman absent but one half day during three terms 
H. Katie Strunk present every half day dur 
Mary M resent every half day during three terms ; 
and 8S. Ellen Strunk present every half day during seven 
winter terms. Not one of these pupils reside very 


school house; the last five have eac 


ng two terms 


. 1 
strunk 
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NorRTHI 


their term 


MBERLAND 
Many . 


The schools have mostly closed 
if the older and more experienced teach- 
“1 the army,a larger number of females 








ers nay ig el ter c 

and inexperienced teachers were employed than heretofore ; 
yet schools in general were in a healthful condition.— 
Summer schools will be open in Chilisquaque, Gearhart and 


Northumberland. The report of the principal (C. A 
teimensnyder) of the High School at Milton indicates, that 
the attempt at classifying and grading the schools has been 
attended with encouraging success In addition to the 
common br instruction was given in Greek, Latin, 
Algebra Philos yphy B tany Logie, History Book-keep 
ing, & 








inches 


Association met 
at Susquehanna Depot, April 22d and continued in session 
three days. The meeting was well attended, there being 55 
present The exercises were generally practical 

and well suited to benefit those present 
Tioga was a complete success 


TIOGA The Institute at 
100 teachers present. Prominent educators assisted in 


ir the exercise 


SuSQUEHANNA he 


County Teachers’ 


mem bers 





vel 
condu 
se 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES, 
MAINE A law has lately been enacted for the establish- 
ment of two State Normal Schools, in the eastern and 


* One 


+ f 














one n the western part ol the State ; to be located, by 
ssione ippointed for that purpose, at desirable 
points, whose citizens ‘‘ will furnish, without expense to the 
State, suitable buildings for the instruction of 200 pupils, 
for the term of five years ; applicants for admission to be 
sixteen years of age if males, and seventeen if females ;— 
the course of study to be two years ; tudents to be in- 
structed without charge for tuition, and to teach one year 
n Maine ft graduation These schools are to be put 
nt . tion in August, 1863, and commissioners have al- 
ready appointed to locate and establish them. The 
x] ure to be by a fund to be obtained from the 
sal f ir half towaships of the public lands.”’ 
H I Weston has been re-elected State Superin 
nd Mi f new term of three years. He has been 
an intelligent, earnest, and efficient officer, and the schools 
fthe § lto have greatly improved during his 
ite ter 
VER) The I lature of this State has withdrawn 
t uppr ’ heretofore allowed in aid of 
the 1 and wanything 
State School Journal. The whole policy of 
, DOW ns to be adverse to that generous 
f the « poy red t renerally sup 
ract New England. Th litor of the Jour 
r he f f th Lu ‘t uppeal to the ballot 
| bring the n before the people at the next 
there w ifficient cause rmaking gen- 
eral education a political question, this would seem to be 
‘ her j tion i 
| AN | Sel 1 Master has donned his 
! ind creditable i -new type, 
I und presenting to his friends a be ly < f careful- 
1 +matter. Yet! has been man 
’ V tand, there being in one town’”’ 
I lone j teachers who do 1 aid it in 
So anve the ed We thought such a state of 
thines w bad h in br 1 Pennsyiva but did not 
r Little Rhody 
f M i} of the teachers of 
Provid ind ty, made an 
Cat ! M to visit the museum of Prof. 
i } i in a abou Boston 
] g l was 1 ten. This 
} , tru | h rit nd of a kind 
\ é ¥ stised by t ‘ would add 
Pp ‘ no little ¢ r knowledge of 
nes Fut ilaries allow few and short ex 
a A 
New Yor [he April number of the Teacher contains 
ual re ] pe l public instruc- 
1862. 7 num be | between 4 
nd 2 aaa ee | ), 823, of whom 
- ! ! in the common ls during the 
we for different iods m 2 to 1 the number 
r2n ths t 217,941; the average time was 
I hs and 15 day The average attendance of all the 
; in the State does not appear to be given. The num- 
ber of teachers employed was 26,500, of whom 17,685 




















were males and 18, 


fied. The total cost of the system during 


15 females. The salaries are 


+} 


Loe 


$4,468,741.42 ; of which $2,068,057.75 was 


tax, $1,394,417.00 ‘ } 


t 
State, $407,009.57 was paid by parents as 
. 


ra 
the balance came from other sources. Ths 
school houses was 11.750 10,004 being of fran 
number of volumes in the district libraries 1,3 


INDIANA The « nth x 
entof public instr nn cual 
the years 1861 and 1862 
Amount expended for tu 
number of children between 
number attending school. 280 

















have been received 








given : ay length of s¢ 

male teac} employed in } 1ary schools, 4 
of females, 2,558 iverage n pe nsation of m 
$1.05, of females, .63; number of school hou 
the yea 509: value of do., $208,962; volumes 
librarie 8,664; volumes taken out wit » tl 
136,919 A eo ntio f the school 

of the county of Kendrick, took place at Dai 
the middle of April This is the first meeti 
we have heard of Several topics of interest 
teacher to the class of I 
convention, were I lered The middl 
was recommend the best period for comme 
schools he practice, by County Exan 
certificates to incompetent teachers ] 


annual meeting of the Trustees of the 
ber was favored Such conventions, in 


be beneficial A law fi 























mal School is now rol y urged in Indiana, 
with the Agricultural College to be founded w 
ceeds of the Congressional land grant 

Inninors: Wm. H. Wells, Supt. of the pul 
Chicago, and the well known author of sx ) 
given the whole proceeds of his English Gra 
fund for indigent children,—in Chicago we 1 

Wisconsin Hitherto the State University 
only to males It is now open to both sexes. 
Departm« it, in charge of Prof. C. S. Allen, f 
State, is now in operation, and is said to promise 
School Laws were modified y th Legislatur 
session ; and much interest in school affairs w 
by that 

CALIFORNIA i John W. Swett. Supt. of 
struction issued a call for a State Teacher 
sommence May 4th,ult, 1863, at San Francisco 
one week The call it forn ra pamphlet 
and in additi to a programme of exerci 
strong argumer ni or of elevating the tea 
gion, with otl ful and instructive matt 
act of the Legislature of this State, $150 are 7 
the general f toward a County Institute in 
and the Institute is to be presided over by the C 
erintendent. Trustees (eq nt to our | 
are now three yea n lof annu 
to have b law heretof Thisisa ¢ 
ment; and, on the whole, California:se« t 





rapidly in = 
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Pot 
b 
i 118 r t i 
re hes ir it irly i s mor 
‘ ‘ . 
i aI Y 1 Ni n ¢ mpt t 
its pre h awl year’s sub 
one who illy study it ul I ct 
apply if s to himsel nd espe 
ily The remar mm the material and 
partic ularly tf infant tre especial! l 
of attentior 


Wauirter’s Crass-} K OF GEOGRAPHY Ad 
ries of G »phies By E. A. White, A 
Ohio Edu nal Monthly 64 pages 

Smith & ¢ Cincinnati, 186: 
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Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HarrispureG, June, 1863. } 

(‘> All the decisions and other official matter in this 
number are by Tho. H. Burrowes. 

Hereafter, all the official matter of the Journal will be by 
Mr. Coburn, the new State Superintendent,—and it is un- 
derstood that this department of its contents will be con- 
tinued in the same manner as heretofore, according to 
cumstances as they shall arise. 


clr- 


— 

SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MAY, 
Districts. T re 

Berwick Boro David E 


1863. 


Counties Amounts 


Adams, 


os Hamilton, Francis Hildebrand, 132 80 
Hamiltonban Daniel Sulliva 140 00 
- Hampton, Eml. Neidicl 24 40 


Huntingdon Jacob H. Gai 195 20 


Latimore, Geo. B. Brandt 129 20 

Liberty, Frederick Kriss 83 60 

Mount Joy, James H. Col 115 60 

Menallen eorge Wills 194 00 

“ts Oxford Abm. Sheely O06 00 

: Reading rh is Dik 119 20 
Straban George Ehrel 62 40 

ryrone, 1. C. Neely l 2( 

Alleghe: Birmingha } Thomas Me 5d 2 
ast Deer Jame ) ti ii i] 60 


Armstror 
Beaver, ~ 


‘ \V 
Bridgewat 
Hopewel Jose ] 
Industry 1] 24 
Patterson VV ’ 2 
Rochester I la 
Sew l ‘ ’ : 
Bedfor sed I ) » 2 
[ Pp t } 
Napi Wi Cup] 
= he sbui * W ot 
Snake Sy ( Ha 
Berks Bethel, A 5 20 
. Bernville hn C. § is 4 
{ ] iv kda N ] 2 0 
. Cumru, James 5. H 159 20 
Heidelburg john L. Brow 7 0 
¢ Low’ r‘ I S h 6 00 
Hereford, David Klem: 107 20 
G ee wich, A li ‘ed | { 
Jeffe: n, Wm Pougcar 8 40 
Kutztown Aucust Sy 92 80 
Long Swamy Jose R , 74 40 
Perry, Elias Weidm > 00 
Pleasanty Henry G. Land 17 20 
o Richmond, Ad. Weidenhi 194 40 
Robeson, John Searlet 220 00 
Ruscombman Charles Levar 118 00 
Schultzville, John H. Fune!} 12 80 
Tulpehocken, John Edris 170 00 
ae Up., Daniel Wertz 104 80 
Washington Peter Deysher 134 40 
Windsor Jacob Hepnet 100 40 
Blair Blair, David Cassidy 84 BI 
. Frankstown Chn. Hileman 136 80 
“ Huston, Chn. Brechbi 120 00 
os Juniata Jacob Leighty 55 20 
‘ Logan, Wm. M. Lloyd 228 00 
Bradford, Armenia, J. P. Burman, 36 00 
" Burlington twp., Jeremiah Travis, jr., 97 60 
ee Granville, John Simpsor 106 80 
“ Monroe, L. E. Griggs, 91 20 
- Springfield Orin Seott 161 60 
° T erry, James Jones 74 40 


Hollinger, $ 47 20 |} 


Counties 


Bradford, 


Bucks 
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Districts 


Treasurers 


Towanda, NorthRoadrick Granger, 


Warren, 
Wyndham, 
W yalusing 
Bedminster, 
Bristol Bor., 
Hilltown, 
Milford, 
Springfield, 
Allegheny 
Clinton, 
Donegal 
Forward 
Franklin 
Harrisville 
Jackson, 
Jefferson 
Mi l llesex 
Oakland, 
Pe in, 


Saxonburg B 


Ind 


vn Be 


ry 


ve 
lal 
P 

[ 


watara 


Vashi 


p. Ch ester 


on rd 
Haverf i 
Girard B 
W ater 
Buliskiz 
Frankli 
Jeffetao 
New Salet 
Perry 
Redstons 
Saltlick 


Mifil 
Paxton, | 
y 

{ 

{ 


Springhill 


Stewart 


Stephen G. Chaffer, 
E. A. Owen, 
Justice Ackley, 
Jacob Deaterly, 
Wm. A. Stewart, 
Isaac H. Moyer, 
Benj. Geary, 
Francis Ruth, 
G. C. Fowler 
Wm. Brewer, 
John Benson, 
Philip Galbaugh 
Thos. Brannan 
T. W. Morrow, 
James G. Wilson 
John A. Knook, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 
Wm. Hutchison, 
John Meharge, 

r , Christopher Michel, 


James Simmers, 


r., Michael Lehmyer, 


Jackson F. Horner, 
Wm. Wagner 
Adam Beer 

Wm. Ca 
ohn Hurshberger 


mpbell 


{ Tu 
Wm. MeEy 
Ma ca A 
4 We } 
Bi im 
hos j 
j M mw 
M. H. A 
J H. I 
John J. I 
I : Kk 
T ‘ ; 
isaac ( 
" | ] 
Alex. ] 
Isaa kK I } ul 
S ph ¢ 
hn Ht. 
Eli C 
E. W. 
ohn SI 
5. B. Th 
} I Thor 
Day 


a hn } LSU 

Jacob I k 

Chn. Lyte 

Benj. Rieg] 

' - IM 

Joshua Eld 

john P. M é 
vert M. ] 

; Dray 
( ] Johns 


John Shult 
David Bowers 
Harvey M 


44 
122 
108 
130 
202 
245 
243 
273 
224 

83 

93 

87 
101 

10 

34 
100 
126 
103 

84 





Amounts. 


0@ 
00 
00 
80 
80 
60 
60 
20 
00 
20 
60 
60 
20 
40 
80 
80 
40 
60 
40 


83 20 
31 60 
134 80 
27 20 
62 00 
95 20 
68 80 
141 20 
30 00 
128 00 
50 00 
34 00 
57 20 
13 20 
66 00 
131 60 
BU BU 
42 00 

» 60 
109 20 
156 40 
21 20 

0 00 

9 A 
100 80 
73 60 
45 20 
38 00 
20 00 


to 


40) 
80 
40) 
00 
00 
00 
QU 
Qt 
At) 
10} 
60 
Rh 
20 


60 


60 
20 
80 
00 
40 
00 
00 
80 
80 
60 
80 
RO 
60 
60 


2 00 


20 
20 
40 
20 
60 

















Counties 
Fayette 


Franklin 


Fulton, 
Huatingdon 


Iadiana 


Lanca 


Law 


vil 


Mon 


Perry 


Potter 


Districts. 

Union, North 
South, 

Washington, 
Wharton, 
Hamilton, 
Montgomery 
Peters, 
Thompson, 
Cass, 
Cassville Bor., 
Cromwell, 
Henderson 
Hopewell 
Jackson 
Juniata 
Union, 
Brush Valle. 
Centre E 
Jacksonville, 
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Treasurers. 


J. D. Springer, 
Isaac Wiggins, 


Amounts. 


J. 8. Vanvoorheis, 


Sebastian Rush, 
Andrew Beard, 
Thomas Bowles, 
James D. Scott 
John Litten, 
Chn. Miller, 
Isaac Ashton, 
James Harper 
John Warfel, 
Solomon Kynn, 
Robert V. 
William Speck, 


Philip C. Hazzar 


James Shaffer 
John B. Coy, 
Samuel Lytle, 


Mahoning, So’thAbm. Sink, 


Wheatfield, East 


Henders 


sty ti i 
ire 
Jack 
MiddleS 
P 
“trouds 
Anthony 
Ma berry 


Bushkill 
Centreville, Ind 
Yazareth Upper 
Augusta, Upper 
Delaware, 
McEwenaville 


‘ 





urbutvill 
Bloomfield 


Centre, 
Greenwood 
Llowe 
Greene 
Lackawaxon 
Palmyra, 
Shohola, 
Westfall 


ial } 
aor) } 
Alleg Len y 


iC. M 


Patrick Smith 
Henry Lott, si 
John Coulter, 
Ninian Cooper 
John North 
John N. Hittl 
Jacob Sulouff 
Wm t 
Lewis Haines 
Dr. Geo. W. M 
Daniel Denling 
F. W. Gilkey 
Alex. S. Cham! 
Jacob Vanga 
Wim. Gelty 
Wm. Worl 


Sterrett 


Cornelius Sh 

Cornelius Lut 
Andrew Jurrod 
Benj. Hoi 


Jam Blac} 
Wm. Vincent 
Ss. T. Mitchel 
Sar Ligs 

Henry Stedtl 
Th Hazlet 


Jacob Hittle 
Henry Bobb 
Jac »b Reavel 
John H. Knay 
Fred 
Jacob Frant 
Thomas Fra 
Hanna 
Daniel Saeger 
Philip Mille: 
Vm. McBride 
E. if. Vought 
Thos. Weaver 
John Heller 
John Beck, 
Paul Cleppinge 
David Fisher, 
Peter Walb 


Siclin, 


James Rotharme! 


ba 


L. Pp. Diefen 
Joseph Page 
Philip McNem 
Chn 
Abm. Horning 
Saml. Banks 

James Hannes 


Thos. V. Taft 


S ller . 
Shellenber 


Stewart 


Chauncy Thomas, 


Cornelius Westfa 


Asa Haskell, 


] 


’ 


40 
60 
60 
80 


2 80 


00 


3 40 


40 
60 
60 
60 
90 
60 
if) 
40 
80 
20 
60 
40) 
40 


60 


SO 


’ 
Counties. 


Potter 


Schuylkill 


Snyder 
Som 
~ 


Districts Ty 


Harrisor I 
Hebron, N 
Homer, W 
Potter, H 
Lewisville 


Auburn Be Dat 


Brunswick, EastH 
Centre, Ind I 
Manheim, Nort 
Pinegrove tw 
Porter 

Stepher fi 
Tunnel 
Washingtor 


Seaver 
Middle ¢ 
Penn 
Jefferson 
Quemah h 
ithamy A 
Low. Turk 
{ ry 
Hills 
. 
} 
. 
‘ 
} 
- 
. 
| 
vi 
~ riy { 


35! 
rers Amounts 
Thomas, 92 80 


) Varinwegin 
B. Hyers 
Harris 
Smith 
1 Koch 


Godshall 





I er 
| ~ , 
I 
.. M 
mn Ral 
1 bak 
M 
iL 
Rea 
i 
I Lu 
\ 
‘ 
. 
\ 
1] 


61 
27 
11 
24 
42 
66 
14 
250 
142 
28 
24 
14 
94 


PAW > ee 


Io 
Aa 


106 


128 


60 
20 
20 
00 
80 
00 
80 
80 
40 
80 
80 
40 
40 
60 
00 
20 
20 
20 
00 
60 
60 
20 
SU 


806 


00 


40 








County. 
Allegheny,.... ee 
Adams, .. 
Armstrong, . 
Seaver, 
Bedford, . 
Berks, 
Bradford, 
Blair, 
Bucks, 
Butler, 
Cambria, 
Cameron, 
Carbon, 
Centre, 
Clinton 
Chester, . 
Clarion 
Clearfield, 
Crawford, 
Columbia, 
Cumberlan 
Dauphin, 
Delaware 
Elk, 

Erie, 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Forest 
Fulton, 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indian a, 
Jefferson, 
Juniata, 
Lancaster 
Lawrence, 
Lebabon, 
Luzerne, 
Lycoming 
Lehigh, 
McKean, . 
Mifflin,... 
Monroe, 
Mercer, 
Montgomery 
Montour, . . 
Northampton, . 
Northumberland 
Perry 

i ke, 

Potter 

Snyder, 
Schuylkill 
Somerset, 
Susquehanna, 
Sullivan 
Tioga, 

Union, 
Venango, 
Warren, 
Wayne, 
Washingtor 
Westmoreland, 
Wyoming, 
York, 


; 





TO COU 
The time has ai 
county officers t« 
Harrisburg tl 
school year w! 
month. The Cou 
which will termir 
cannot be paid ex 


warded all the Di 


counties 
Btet Superir tend 


Chis is ti 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED MAY 4TH, 1863. 


Names of S perinte l, 5 I 
A. T. Douthett e.elected, P 
Aaron Sheely,.. ; new Ge 


Robert W. Smith K 
J. I. Reed, 

J. W. Dickerson, ’ Be 
John 8. Ermentré le in 
Otis J. Chubbucl ew 0 
J. G. Counsman Al 


S. S. Overh 


Asa H. Wate . : P 





lor 
} 
t | 
I i 
t I I 
| re ’ VW 
Cc} ! 
S R.1 . 
Cc ( , 
Ge . 
~ ID. 1 
J n W Met y \ 
t Pp ' 
aE } 
- Fa 


John B.S I é 
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TO DIRECTORS, ae a 


of April, 1863, relative to the extension of | to bestow the d 

requires that every Board of Sci Di ne th 

te, except in the county of Allegheny and rned.—t} 

adelphia, Lancaster and Reading, shall be | that | : 
rar 1) during the period between tl nensated and 


days of the present month (Jur TI it. Su ' 


importance, inasmuch the neglect of it "s 
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zens of the district for which they act. This is the case as The Directors say I must either attend a District Institute 
7 


to Directors, with their President, Secretary, and Treasurer; | °Very other Saturday, pay & fine, or teach two additional 
and the County Superintendent is to be a citizen and resi- de nee a —_ 22 days. What is to be done ?— 
dent of the proper county. The school law is not very ex Answer: It was tl } > the Board t : 

plicit in reference to tax collectors, but refers to the county , : ss the duty of the Board to appoint the 


2 Z Ee time and place for, and require the teacher to attenc 
rate and levy law as to most of their qualifications, powers ‘ “oor tend, the 
. ‘ ae Dt. Institut ] he Board neglected this plain duty, it 
and duties; and in reference thereto, it is found to be en : A : . Pe 
can now neither fine the teachers for not attending, nor com 


joined by that law and has been decided by the Courts, that ee : : Se 
3 pel them to teach two days monthly in lieu of a Dt. Institute 


county tax collectors must be citizens of the township or a : 
2 me ae which it never took the means to establisl In this case 
other district for which they act as collectors This seems 7 le 902 , i ; . 
x “ a. a the teachers are to give only 20 days of teaching each 
to settle the point as to school tax collectors Again, if a ; ‘ . ' © 
: : Tagg ee n tl » remedy the difficulty arising from the fac t 
Board of Directors fail to procure a fit person in the District 1¢ fact tha 
’ , , were but tw 100lsin the District. the Board sho 
to collect the school tax, the remedy provided by the School dig _ he Board should 
: rea ‘ uve arranged for their attendance in the Institute of some 
law is not the appointment of some one residing owt ol the : te of some 
2 : s . aa oa lates : adjoining District. Neither having done so nor made any 
district, but the compelling of the District Treasurer or the ; . oe 
1 : ! sio! I s or Institutes’’ on the r- 
constable to act as collector. On the whole the tendency of : i the alter 
=e : : ‘ r Lay 1e { hers are not now either to be fined 
the law inclines to the exclusion of any but a citizen of the : 
lt ef 
. { 43 r > } —" +7 . - i teacning 
proper District from the office of school tax collector; and 7 P ia ofall 
, , WYESS . it : unty Suy t nt the nght 
it would be dangerous to appoint any other f f) me " : ' ehh 
p | IO . L¢ rs ©}. Xamination 
ANSWERS TO TEACHERS I I t : States h ht to secede 
131. QUESTION 4 serious misdemeanor | A une ition | 2 constitu 
mitted by a pupil who is unknown to t! ' rt 
school has been appealed to, but the offend the Con 
fess. One pupil admits that he know 1 : , 
the offender No other means of disco. a. 4 ‘ i mal 
the teacher compel him to me the of L 








ANSWE! I ) 1, who ha 
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n sco vernment | iris I i e6sl 
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t f I i i | | ianner.- 
dispensa ernmen affect 
Still, ¢ lay h Ll whe } | ( niw Sy 
2 I ©: i i A } } nd thi 





a 3 ( distract 
his ov ’ i . 
" rt e, i rested 
p! t ( 
} , } Jeratior 
‘ bo WwW ! 
§ l ey if just F . D 
r tha } a 
. , 
would } t i - 
S itest f { n is felt iz 
discloe change ¢ ypiniol nt ] t he | mitted 
Af ' na f at nt } } 
L n and full sta t 
! é Sta who is 
4 , , jf + } vw } Y 
gf and fy " : | S s or at all 
peal t« man! f each pup »do?! A the follow 
if the erring pupil still refuse to do his duty should |} l by letter to the t of the above 
suspended from attendar 1 t be f ' y . nse to the 
dis} xed of by the Board of Direct ! { 
point, a note, stating the facts and the reas of the V I é : ntime t none but loyal 
pensi 2, should be at once sent to the parent, and ar ner - ild urge of the scl ind the youth of 
to the pi per officer of the board, request pita t La unt perceive the propr y of 1 ting such 
tention to the matter as ¥ tat : teacher's exami n If these 
. 4 ull probabilit 71) +} ‘ w=her’s } ‘ he — . 71 one 
Thus in all probability will the teach ithority 1 sre 1 ’ next step will be to strictly party politics 





tained in the sight of the other pupils, the unpleasantness l wes l ive the school systen nverted into a 
and demoralization of a scene of useless br violer | at ly 1 then its fate will be sealed 
avoided, while a lesson may be tau tot » Nhe . : ; : 
e . . ih i nts « the teacher in reference to the exist 
life-long value rs 
It should be added, tt e sch n n nt to be knov evious to his 
: , > . : ' vinent Brat t is a duty entrusted. bv the anirit 
ed of pupils of considerable maturity of age and discret , ) a by the spirit 
' ai intent 1f the school law, to the proper Board 


132 Question; I am teaching in a District with only 
two teachers, and consequently we do not hold a District Directors, which employs, and not to the County Super- 


Institute. Must I put in 22 or only 20 days for a month lent, who only professionally exami the teaohers.’ 
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. . ! 
The reasons that led to the conclusion in the latter part | rectors of every district in the Stat see t that their 


of this reply, are the following :— teachers are above every well ¢ ed su ion, as well in 


i. No such duty is enjoined by the School Law. No. | tegard to loyalty to the gov: ‘ general morality 
CLIII says the Co. Supt. shall ‘‘ give to each person found | of character. Failure in eit i prevent em 
qualified a certificate, setting forth the branches of i ing | ployment in the first instan wn till after 


he or she is capable of teaching.’’ Hence, as the certificate | ¥™ d, should 
° . 99 P > Pas Par v9 _e ; ; 
is confined to ‘‘ branches of learning’’ the examination (that Party P cS isi l stion in 
is the actual questions put to the applicant by the examin- the above series, with a quer; nt’s right t 





ing officer) is to have the same extent. Thisleavyesnoroom | Vote. VU! cours there can this right 
for questions on any subject, except such as are essentially | ™ being not o1 the right but line off 
professional, (the same section designating the applicants as | ©eT to vote Aik quest be excused 
**cand lates for the ; rojession ot teaching,’’) such as knowl- by the other me s 

edge of the Science and experience in the Art of teaching But th ‘ rs 1s 
the extent of professional reading, with others clearly caleu- thus ea I I é 
lated to show professional fitness this } , I 
d If tl indidate admit disloyal uf s. J , l ng it 
himself, which no o1 an be compelled to do. If! f uence fel ea é 
to reply, he pl himself in a position of suspici law fi he g t 
fair towards himself, as it is useless to the public l if Lll t ¢ i 
deny, he is made a wit s in | own favor All this i tr Le 
flagrantly wrong; for it is to be borne in mi here, 1 i 
the pers natic s notar ere » é : 
the 7 are n tl i and tl N 

rule é I | m 1 sucl i ul 

> 1 2 t r 

on y t pract f Supe 

que : 1 } 

hal } 
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in flic | il 
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question in the County Superintendent perit Dh 
F iI ‘ ; . if tte t I 

respt neib! leposit { +} author . ; ous It 

seems to | theory of our common sc] l syster 7 now 

all the t , n ond ly or anted to th. ot] ( oe eT OE ee es © a =e Dae 

essenti to the d harge of their duties. y in and belong Orin} y} (ln , ry 

to the local Boards of Directors. This is on the sound and ee ie oe 

practical ide that Directors. beine the dirs rey entat - LEARNIN( ' 

ef the parents of the pupils, are the proper depositori f . 

all the powers of the system essential to its operation. but 

not expressly disposed of ewhe A nest th - 

is ¢ t more de ste Nature nor more indis; sab I 

best ests of the youth than that of retainii 

ac} 3 in tl 1arge of teachers of good repute in every re ; MAUL CE 

spect. Hence the proper Board of Directors, and n¢ t th si 

County Superintendent, is charged with this care It is i> rider 

herefore, distir y asserted that it is the duty of ¢} D ( » with 
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wrong ideas and practices in reading, must be | know what words are, but their vocal organs are not 
changed, must be reformed ; and under the best of | equal in development to the perception; they see 
treatment old habits will often break out, here and | u stand but cannot express; as has been sug- 
there, in spite of the enerey and skill of the teacher. | gested in a former article, have the pupils read “for 
Teachers are quite apt to despond in the work of | ward and backward read words of one syllabi 
teaching thy dificult art of re ading . . friend LWoO llables and so on, wt aving pleasat 1 
gests a “method,” or one is read in a paper or jour ty in the several exercises. 
nal; it is tried, and does not work as well as was ‘ nil read John is coming through the * 
“ expected ; so the teacher “ gives up,” and g back ard Had he known the word orchard, as 
to “old and easier ways. as the rest, he would hay id: “John is 
All “methods,” offered by experienced 1 nine throuch the orchard 
are to be used, not mechanically, bu ( is ¥ tt the writ 
itted to the peculiar f tl ! | 
A “method” suggest 1 teacl see 
a seed, to be developed by the « t hes. 
tn] ue -4 DE an oe ov } ’ P 
‘ \ rand ten row l i Meant f 
ing its fruit Che teacher 1 t cu 
" 4 i a Huah and brina 
Children should early be tanght t fire-side and I will tell you 
punctuatior t the door, Hugh, and bring 
ven before the; to read $ } 1] ltell you a story 
ible to learn tl 1 to 1 ; Ch ) t imetat: 
them His brother. ¢ topher, a 
its, t! lui 4 
in copy! Irom tl I 1, the mai 1p J \ d und promptly 
rand 1 4] 4 
nk y d tt pils to read pass 
irst, som ut th J 
hyphen, dash, col evclama lenorance of the sense,” is 
mee f, pa , rally allowed 
. } } » try » ¢ 4 
marks ca t ( they ought to 
The f 4 nh hould | T} mal ’ 
. ng its use | e ica aq ¥ . i , 
yt the wor ' t } } . 
: p! ces at Ww a ! 1 t ) iInders a 
orda 7: av) | | } } ‘ } +34} + 
ra ‘ \ ! ( vy. witht a 
the hiack? , . 
he b i f th As has been 
’ y ty I } | . . . 
~ _ ! m ( i rigntly - 
ts litt] | ; , 
e the word ra t on tk 
} ! nn +} ] { t} 
sust look on tl d 
yvord. Thehyphent ! I che iis pupils 
nda th ttl | 
a to th tu l 7 ' n of impo . r} ten r 
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om pia { I Lion Dy 
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C. “In the grove.” 
fT. “How many know what a grove is ?” 

“Not all Isee. Some boys and girls call a grove,- 

oods ; when you walk in the shade of fine trees 
not in the street, you walk in a grove.” 

“ What is the first part of the second verse about?” 

6. “The sun.” 

T. “You must be careful when you read and not 
say sun-2s, for it is not about sun-zs /” 

A young class exercised in this manner, will not 
read “It is afine—day, and we will take-awalkinthe- 
grove.” 

The sunis warm, the win-dis-soft, and the skys- 


clear.” 


So much time spent over such a simple thing, may | 


seem foolish; but such is not, really, the case ; 
questions and answers cultivate the grammatical 
powers of the child, causing him to become a think- 
eng reader. 

Most reading books for schools have “ questions” 
for the teacher to “ put to the class,” just after the 


reading exercise. This is wrong. All questions 


and explanations as a general thing, should precede 


such | 


the reading exercise, that the pupils may have their | 


memory aroused, their perception quickened and 
their whole nature interested in the work before 
them. 

“My Cousin Emma, in one of her calls at our poor 
cottage, met with a thoughtless youth, a sailor, who 
was going back in a few days to his ship, and prom- 
1 to give him a Bible.” 

T. “ What does this verse say about Emma !” 

G “In one of her calls at a poor cottage.” 

TT. “No; if 
pockeis, and say no more, would you understand 
John did ?’ 

“No!” 


“We 1] 


ise 


I should say, John, zn one of hh 


, now find what Emma did.” 
“She met with a thoughtless youth.” 
“ What Emma was it?” 

son Emma.” 

“ When 


” 


* Cou 


did she meet with 
youth ? 
0. “In one of he 
T". “ What is a call, Mary ld 
Mary. “ When folks come to your house, they 
make a ‘call.’’ 
7. “A cal 


her calls ?” 


r calls at our poor cottag 


is a short visit. Where did Emma 
wake 


CG. “ At our poor cottage.’ 
T. “ What kind of a youth was he that she met ?’ 
Go.“ A thoug uLLeSs youth.” 

Anything else ?” 

Gg. “A sailor.” 


@ 8 Anwthé | 9”) 
7 Anyth ng elise f 


G. “Who was going back in a few days to his | 


9” 


T. “ What more did Emma do 
G. “She promised to give him a Bible.” 


the thoughtless 


The class of “ bad habits 


to read. 


T. “Bear in mind, that 


about Emma. 


You 


i youth: now you see that m 


quite away from 


and not say, 
meet anything 
John reads: 
callsatour poo 
youth.” 


were m id 


” 
calisatour: you 


| calls and at, s¢ 


1 


know that she 


John was ca 


) 


My 


said 


Em ma 


cottage met 


ons 
cou 


cottage, m 


) r cott 
re is no s 
must mak 
that those 


mad ca 


} 
ee 


} 
and 
I 


try again, John.’ 

“ And all went merry 

But hush! hark! a de 
ing knell !’ 

Let the teae!] } 
tions and offer such rem 
that the pupils may r 
f the satt f Wa 
is follow 

7. \ was it that 
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T. “ Very well. Never read oul loud without you ; he was in those words, in reading them, we should 
at the comma. Sometimes we do not stop at a 


understand the meaning of the piece. stop 
way to tell when to stop, is to study 


“If any, speak: for him have I offended.” comma: the 
T. “If you should turn the words of the last part sense or meaning 


} 


of this line around, so as to have them as we talk The industrious scholars of this pleasant eehool, 
one with another, it would be, for / have offended | \ike to study.” 
ham. Be careful not to say. for him have l off nded. T “ Wholil to study 
“The city and republic of Carthage were destroy- (? “The tadeatrigtn écholas 
~ d by the termination of the third Punic war T. “What kind of scholars ?” 
I. « What were destroyed, John ? C. “ Indust scholars.” 
res * Carthage. f Are there y other words telling the kind 
7, “ Look carefully, class . 4 wee 
CO. “The city and ré public.” ; Scholar “ nai : 
lr. “ What city and re} ublic j 0 his pleasa school. tells what seholars : 
CG. “The city and repub] cof Carth and we mu ; id scholars. but. Lolars of thts 
T. “I presume John would have read the sentence ee There are many pauses to be made 
n this way,—The city and republic of | Ca } n reading re not marked in books 
redestroyed. Bear in mind that the city and r > wietiin Oinaiien Bh ail Rial 
public were destr J and do ne onnect Cartha ; 1 
with were.” aiid 
Yet I know not whether 1 , = : UY Is it? t tn 1 Un Charlesis | yn the 
a dream.” 
T. “ What is it 5 do ne ow 


C. “ Whether my danger POREIY | area \ 1ust make a short pause after 


Jane reads: \ . r F 7 . will have Cha cs / 


« 
vs 


10uke 


g risa reality . 
: ‘He has passed to that \ wy ¥ ire pauses to be made where 
re at rest.” hool by studying your les- 
7. “ what wae G hi C Sor v : eTY ering what I have told you 
CU. “* Where the — are at rr pretty well where to make 
T’. “Is it not Cien 

’ _~_ —~ 
0. No! | . | t¢ hould impress 1 mportant fact 
Charles reads: He has pas to t orld 3 scholars, that al reading is for the 
where the weary are au rr arer, and that reading which nnot be fally un- 
Ihe third cause, ¢/ cengd th lerstood by + { » |} the aid of his ears only 


A? he 7 ‘ é } (1. &¢é 
qh to nade, ] / 4 } : : 
re } i —_ i "RS. 


‘ << ] mie ‘ cl ODS na 
on. &¢. om! i I I | | Ma Qs 
are looked upon as the only place to d her pene 


pupils are making such correcti¢ as Une ma EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—NO, 1. 


+4) P - ’ , 
tne! as any : f ) \ i,S00 square miles. 4 opt- 


4 pause where 
enough to count for a mn ry { 


Teach scholars to stop the pol Ses { B 


I 
tell them that there are m: ny | f f narked in i stat rth-pla of ¢ mon Schools 
the book, which must be mad vd we t Massachusetts was begun that 
the mani [in fs) t lal of knowledge am ng aul 
hat of analyzing th A blic hools, wl h has since 
Did you ee my brothe J i t ddle and western States, 
tence like thi 1 th 3 Viy { Vay in th thern States, and 
T. “A boy, who had a little bri . to Euro] 1, wherever it goes, carrying 
is John. asked | tea him erty, for which it ems (hu- 
when } 1G d th { 
nont ilen l I Stat I 1OW Trivali- 
4} 4 | ; } 
ire :—I a 1e ¢ ex lence common 
Henry s] : Did vou st J ; { | institutions, yet to 
Ox D 1] ng extend- 


ther and ‘John If » tl long eare to tl lectual culture of her hum- 
u to « nt one. would ask nif he had t t ns h reward of whichis seen, not 
ir bro r f itt i peen t] 1 Spl lid names that adorn 


4 ih ¢ i if i { I 
' aa t } » har cl T } } a} } 
ace — a : ut pnt the distinguished sons she has 
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sent out to form the legislators, professors, authors, | diate grammar and high schools. and in the last 


and teachers of other States.’ named may acquire an education hardly inferior in 


Massachusetts was first settled by the Pilgrim | extent and thoroughness to that of the « leges. 
Fathers, at Plymouth, December 22d 1620. They “If after this course he desires the ad antages of 
were the founders of our public school system, and | the College or Unive: sity, t tate has reserved a 
Plymouth Rock will ever be held in fond remem- | considerable number of s irships in the higher 
brance by every ¢rue American. institutions, which are at sal of the Board 


This State has been the theatre of exciting and | of Education: and. if he or st res to} me a 


stirring events in our history ; and in point of morals, | teacher, the four Normal § { the State afford 
education, and intellectual culture, her citizens are | the opportunity of b lalified, without 
unsurpassed in any portion of the Union. charge for instruct of 1001s 

According to National Almanac and Annual Re of the Stat Lhe latin a a 1a are 
cord for the year 1863, there are in Massachusetts, | taught, and in the other h ' hools 
6 incorporated Colleges, viz: Harvard 1 niversity, | the branches taug T side 
at Cambridge, founded 1636; Williams College, at | from th a 


Williamstown, founded 1793; Amherst College, at Of the 334 t ll but 


Amherst, founded 1821; College of Holy Cross, at | « ; rted t i861. 
Worcester, founded 1843; Tufts College, at Med The mber pub- 
ord, founded 1854 1 Boston Colle t Bost af 
founded in 1 ) Denomination—Har a, if per ~ ( 
tarian; Williams, Congregational: Amherst. Con- : 1.480: the 1 Awe 
grecati i Univ lis lloly C1 { } I 2 

ol bx on, Va \ LUA "T 

Number < lumes in their respective lib: was 166,7 r the 
Harvard, 149,000; Williams, 21,000; Amherst, 30,-| mean aver i er of 
000 ; Tufts, 8,000 ; Holy Cross, 10,000 ; Boston, 6,000, hildr betwee - ‘ 

‘Harvard Univer ity is a university in the Euro- | of child ider 5 104; 
pean sens * that term, h ing, besides it nder- | 0 pel ) I : 
graduate course, faculties of divit ity, medic law, | n of t 
philosophy, and science. Besides the divinity school | 429, females, 47 
of Harvard University, which was founded in 1816. Th mb« ved ag 
the Congregationalists have a theological semir ry | teachers in 1 pt was 
at Andover, founded in 1807, the Baptists one at | males, 1573, fem 
New Centre, founded in 1825, and the Catholics on ihe average | i was 
in Boston, founded in 1859. eight n 

Besides the Medical School of Harvard Univer The aver 
ty, fou ded it 1782, and which for convenis nee wives nelud I ly ( [ I t hers 
its lectures in Boston, there is a medical school at | <1] 5: the am sup- 
Pittsfield, founded in 1823, and the New England | | { pub chools, in wd 
Female Medical College, in Boston. founded in 184s fuel, care of fire ind 17 18.76 
The only law school in the State is that con Y 
with Harvard Unive rsity. come « 

The Lawrence Scientific School. also connect d | priated for publ n vO 
with Harvard Uni ersity, and founded through the u y I ev to 
munificence of the late Hon. Abbot Lawrence. is | maintain « prolong » aneend. 
very liberally endowed, has an able ¢ orps of profes- | tus, $30,971.01 . ited 
sors (among oth the eminent naturalist Agassiz.) for aca ) it re- 
and the finest museum of scientific zoology on this | ved | { 
continent come of State nf 

Unincorporated hools and academies, 638: a paid f | 
erage attend , 16,401; paid for tuition $349.-! schoo Dp 
933.4 ( ! 

Th p li hools of Massachusetts ar yt nens 
higher character and maintained with greater ( of t } ) r: 
ality of expenditure than those of a 1y other State. | ed by taxes i ‘ 
In all the larger towns they are graded, and the | for th ' 
hild of the poorest citizen, entering at the age of 5 and 15 7 — 
five the primary school, may pass, by regular grad- the valuatior 860 
ution of rank and attainment, through rue cai 
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that have raised by tax the sum of $3 or more per 
child between 5 and 15, 300. 

The entire expenditure of the State for education- 
nearly as foll Public 


private schools and academ 


al purposes per annum Is Ws: 
schools, $1,612,823.76 ; 


ies, $349,533.43; 
(estimate d), S250.000 : colleres and T refe 


ind boarding schools 


seminaries 
ssiopnal 


schools. about 8400.000: total about $2,612,357 


if the expenditure for school houses and the int 
est of the money invested in them, and cost of sch 
books is added, the total annual expenditures w 
somewhat exceed $3,100,000. 

The School Fund of the State amounted Decetr 


her. 1861. 


per, | to $1,588,263.49, and vielded an in m<¢ 


of $93,300.79, and is to be increased by a part of the 


proceeds of the Back Bay lands 


Great attention is paid to the trainu r ol teu hers 
for the public schools 

Teachers’ Institutes are held in various parts ol 
the St ite in the spring and autun 1 are attend 


n 1200 to 1500 teache 


ed by fror 


The number of Institutes ld in 1861 was 9, 1 
mber of teachers who attended, 1243, and the sum 
paid by the State for lecturers and expenses, $2,408 
75; State, county, and town Teachers’ Association 
‘he American Institute of Instruction, and the Ma 
sachusetts Teacher, an able periodical devoted esp 
( ally t t] illustra mn of tl irt of teachi a 
+ } ‘ + 4 
1m ¢ r ti ] 1 for 11S ur 4 } 
nos f ent means of training f+ rs 
or their ( x is ] sirnyé Wo y ) T i | r 
Nor l I ming » W | r 
wat ad Sa n ul scl s at nel n and 
; } > 
Salem ai yr fema Le] Bi 
1 We i I t I 
} rre i é wl id | 1e¢ ! 
u hoo] » Decem LS61. ¥ : ) ol 
a were 1 and 3804 } { 
2084 iad nt ted t! 1) 7 d ( j 
I I 
) ? 1 
and graduated. 
y | 
Wor t support 4 2 
years had I t] 0 
the t, the State had paid $185,705.91 i 
lua ~ } id for th ) ) 
D .’ th Os ) i , 
byt = and S27 10 | d ' 
J 
' ' 117 
Li l { t.Z1 il 
The S eX] IS6L w 
| 
t ! ur! " d 00 “ 
a 
rhe ‘Todd Normal Scho | } be ‘ 
the | Hent i Ws ) ) 
vit as ICO!l Ot si il4 | i l S 
'¢ to tn r = 
= . , : 
ti { N Ingersol Bowditch. ] wl ] | 
een a liberal con butor to é Sa N n 
school during his lifetime, left $5000 in J the in 
come of which is to be applied to aid in suy p ( 
that school. 
In most of the cities and larger towns, evening 
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schools have been established for the instruction of 


adults 


bor dt 


THE 





und young persons who are compelled to la- 


iring the day and have no opportunity to stu- 
yt ats t. They are largely attended and 
parison of the condition of the public schools 
present time and twenty years ago, shows that 
rovem 1) them in every respect has much 
han kept pace with the adva in population 
alth 


; i school purpo- 
been increased 200 per cent.; the sum ex- 


d per scholar, 240 per cent.; the attendance 
Gi | 70 per cent.; the wages of male 

é from $25.44 to $50.56 per month, and of 
hers from $11.38 to $19.98 per month.” 


American g and educs 


} 
ana 


AS} 
Dumb persons, the Perkins 
Asylum for the Blind, the 
Massachusetts 
ble-minded Youth, the 


um for support 
Institu 
nd M 


Insane, t] 


Re m School for Boys, the Nautical Branch 
Reform School, and the State Industrial School 
-ls,—are institutions of high character, success- 
tending greatly to elevate the moral and 6o- 
lition of those upon whom they operate. 
IRGI ti Ww ¢ pend d for th istruction of 
rs in tk rious Jails and Houses of Corre: 
Lidice 
) we ib] ed in the State 2? 
f mi-weel 126 weekly, 3 
mont ionthly, 7 quarterly 


newspapers, magazines, and reviews, 


unvual circulation of 64,820,574 
; } 
mb \ nd 


periodi 


as 


cto 


RUE MOTHER OF THE ANGLO SAXON RACE 


tain characteristic ribed to this 
to invest it with supernatural 

he |] of P were objects of 

, peo} being styled 


origin was tra- 
imagined, 
» born with 
a nation, they 
« 

n with any 
ter must eit] be exterminat- 
nant race,— 


have not yet been told what will be the re- 


( when two nations, both claiming 
» Saxon origin, are engaged in a death 


n relation to the 
nations, as having no practi 


vague theories, 


lling powers of 









































































cal application, the question arises,—whether the 
of national development may not proper- 
education and in the 


principles 
ly be sought in systems of 
wants of human nature. 

In the December number of the Journal, the 
reference to the state of the Normal Schools of the 
has touched crand, 


Education. 


1862. 
Commonwealth, several 
leading topics of 
these, the wants of our nature 
dictated 
are 
Schools an 

But, if the physical, intellectual and moral parts 
in 


upon 
In the distri 
would seem to have 
that 
High 


bution of 


those great divisions of instruction, 


claiming the attention of our Normal, 


d Colleges. 
of nature 
order that the human being may 


our evidently demand development, 
stand forth in the 
perfection of his powers,—it must be equally c lear, 
that if the 


knowledge that is to fit 


same being is to be endued with the 


him for self-government, 


the principles of a republican form must be ea ly 


familiarized to his mind,—and, hence the necessity 
instruction in “ Political Science.” 
admitted 


the foundation of this science, and which 


for systematic 

Now, it 
that lie at 
form an indispensable part of this 


appears that there are axioms 


instruction.— 


The equality of human rights founded on the ca- 


pacity of the God given powers of all human beings 


without any limitation to clime or sex, and the ac- 


knowledged possession of such powers, are those 


which constitute the guaranty for universal develop- 


ment. Hence the principle on which the policy for a 


found ed 
ie true 


system of education is 1, from 


general 


an 


which it may be inferred that tl Anglo Saxon 


is the one which has the best 


nation or community, 

system of general instruction, by which the whol 

mass of its population has effectually developed the 
2 I 


physical, moral and in 
Th 
ceded, conf 


tual capacities of its mem- 


bers. ‘nable right to such training, when con- 


»inalic 





other quality on the society that en- 


Fe m4 4. 3a ta 1, b. a * , 
joys it; and this is, the mark of human br 


set on the countenance of every rational b 


Whatever may be asserted respecting the develop- 
ment of the human mind by different systems of edu- 


cation, I think it must be evident that any nation 


which kas not a public school remain 
far on t] ne 
ical and 


fact 


in ev 


system, must 


back ground, in relation to both its phys- 
be sa 
ity for | 


the 


T 
oO supt r 


intellectual power. tisfied of this 


, we need only refer to the eapac 


rred 


education. 


uSiNess, 


ry department, confe substant 
of 
kind of 


truction, 


by 


branches elementary in- 


tend any business presupposes this amount 


of school in at least 


and in a free gov- 


ernment, as there is no position, either in regard 


to office, or pecuniary advancement, to which any 


individual may not aspire with good 


hopes of 


success,—so, there is no grade of education that is 

within the gift of the public school system that may 

not with propriety be conferred on every citizen. 
But that the full advantages of this system of in- 


struction may be enjoyed, let us glance for a mo- 
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ment at the education of daughters. It will be in 


f citizens capable of 


them 


vain that we anticipate a cl 


performing the duties incumbent upon as in- 


telligent business men,—as men qualified for the va- 


rious offices of trust or profit a free government, 
if the mothers of these are to be illiterate, or trivial 
minded women. This not the class of y Be tea 


which ought to form the characters of 


through the first ten or twelve eventful y: 


our boys 
ars of their 





lives, te become useful and intelligent citizens. We 
expect to find women, entrusted with this responsi- 
ble offic S. developed morail) } tally, and physi- 
cally. Such mothers may be expected to give birth 
to an Anglo-Saxon race, the training of whose pow- 
ers will exhibit tl] pert our nature which 
will be the glory of ou l name And it is 
by such agencies that th vated specimens of 
humanity are to be produced ust in the same way 
that the statue lying hid < of marble, 
| may, by the skillful sculpt folded with all the 
rears ty and symmetry of its divine proportions, 
while he also discovers every ‘ornamental ud, spot 
ian vein that runs through the body of it 


As the writer from whom I have quoted above hag 


justly observed, we sometimes find the block only 


be 


begun to be hewn, and 


chipped sometimes 


but just sketched into a human figure; sometimes 





we see the man distinctly ap] 2 all his limbs 
and features; sometimes we find the figures wrought 
up to great elegancy’ it remove from the 
Anqlo-Saxon model but m n with any 
to which the hand of P r f could 
not give I 

Dec. 22d, 1862 [LUMANITAS. 
conse _ — 

~ * td e 
Selections trom the Newsy ayers. 


Wi it 1 g O71 he true 
patriot and philanthropist traveling over our 
country, I l mfortable 
] on ee . . : : ae iC a 1 iis hope; 

But is it not a fact n ul ed, that our 
children a n too mal 11 ether in 
1 oms wl h ’ \ } urposes 7) 

In the first ce, t much too 
small: the ceilings we r and now it 

impossible to arrang a place so much 
hampered, in order to | le to the children. 
Yet this I equently 

in many instan t ef having 
the old buildings tor 1 new ones put up 
in their places, have spent 1 ime and money in 
trying to repair them to! ce them answer 
the purposes for a few nger. 

It may be argued ~ t hard to 
build new school hou I but let us consider 
the easivility of conatra t ad houses in 
every to ywWHSHIp | n the ¢ nt here they have not 
already been built : and try we cann prove that 


it would bea pecuniary advantage to the citizens at 
large throughout the country 
Building materials are plenty 


and ¢ heap in almost 
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every township, and the cost of the buildings would 
not be much; it would scarcely be felt in two or 
three years after they were put up; and they would 
certainly increase the value of real estate in every 
vicinity were they were located. Look, for instance, 
at Fayette township, in which several good school 
houses have recently been erected. Has not each 


one of them increased the value of real estate in its 
vicinity ? 
If aman who has any interest whatever in the 


education of his children was desirous of purchas- 
ing a farm, would he not much rather pay a little 


more for it in a district where he could send 
children to a good, comfortable school house, in 
place of one of those shabby, uninviting huts, which 


are made to answer the purpose, in so many portions 
of the county? Would he not make five dollars 


per acre difference in the same quality of land? He 
certainly would. 

Then, why not go at once and build bh that 
would be a little more inviting to the c hildrer n, and 


in which the parents could have no set 


10US obie« tion 


to spending a few hours occasionally, themselv 
and thus at the same time make the children com 
fortable and be encouraging their instructors ? 
Juniata Democrat. EcoNomMY. 


oe 
HYGIENE TAUGHT BY MIRACLES, 

And behold, 
withered. 

Then said Jesus to the man, stretch forth thy hand. 
And he stretched it forth; and it was restored whole 
like as the other.—New Testament 

Far would it be from the writer of th 
remarks, to undervalue or speak lightly of th 
‘les recorded in the Old and New Testaments ; 
it is believed that the narratives of them, in many 
instances, in addition to the recorded facts have an 
allegorical meaning ; and that much of th 
tion to be derived from them, results from 
acter. 

To illustrate the position taught by the incidents 
recorded of Naaman, the Syrian, who ‘does not know 
that the most effective hygie nic prescript 
well as remedies for disease, may be found in 
of water, in cleansing the skin, thereby enabling it 


there was a man who had his hand 


'¥ ony 
iOllowlng 


mira- 


but 


instruc- 
+hi ] : 
LOIS Char- 


ions as 


the 1 


to perform its invaluable functions in the animal 
economy. 

Hence, it is not unr rag re to suppose that 
. washing seven tame s Jord in,” with t! proper 
accompt animents of cleansing, might i ive had much 
to do in removing that loathsome disease (which is 
peculiarly one of the skin) with which the distinguis! 
ed patie nt was afflicted, 

But to revert to the subject of our text: As it 
appears that the man’s hand was withered,” 
would have been no more an exertion of omnipotent 
power to have healed the hand without requiring 


any effort on the part of the afflicted man, than 
which merely accompanied the ec mmand to “stre 
forth thy hand.”; 

But, as if to convey 


to the audience asse ml dd 


) 
u 


a deep lesson of 


‘ 1] wae 
sane all future 


Great Physician requ not only volition, but 
tion, on the part of the diseased mai Thes cl 
ig forth is but a type of that physical exertion 


the member which is the normal condition of all ani- 
mated beings, and which is an infallible requisite of 
enduring health. Every member demands this ac- 


tivity ;—and the consequent increased size at 
er, thence derived, accord with the apothegm, tha 

ction is the great physical law of our being.’ 
from any inber of body should 


: 1 
cause, a me! the human body shoulk 
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be subjected to inaction,—as for instance, an 
pinioned to the body, confined ina sling, &c., it will 
soon exhibit wzthered muscle, great declension in 
size, and a corresponding diminution in power. 

But contemplate for a moment, a member required 
to perferm severe, athletic and continued action,— 


arm 


as the arm of the blacksmith, or the legs of the por- 
ter,—see what size and power of muscle, almost her- 
culean ! 


But there is one organ, more liable to suffer from 
inaction, than any which have yet been named.— 
Thi sis th > aera. And it is owing, in great meas- 


surroundings of unfavorable 





to age, to en- 
ergetic action, that we so often witness imbecility 
n the decline of life. At this period the acuteness 


owers becomes blunted, the sens 


of the animal } 8 
of perception, and the sahject 


ckness 


7 oh ee 
11S deelension 


of t naturally seeks the shade of re- 
tirement, from the heat and the burdens of life !— 
And tead of striving against these untoward cir- 
cul es by isking his faculties tellectual 
ind p]) al, the powers of the mind and body are 
suffi a ed cereth ve Ws torpid state, and, for want of 
regular systematic exertion, we soon behold the most 
humiliating p re of human life,—t] weakness 
l nbecility of what may be properly termed 
Dp ] oid ag 
’ et us then refl wish to preserve a “sound 
lin a sound body,” to tl latest period of life, 
that this blessing has a price, and that it can only 
d by inceasing, systematic exertion.— Ed- 
H As 
ofS 


SPELLING. 


Of all the useful | ranc hes te iught, or pretended to 


be taught in our schools, perhaps no one is so much 
neg ‘d as that <« f spelling. The num ‘ous speci- 
mens of spi ling that we have had a 0} portunity 
of tnessing the past two years, remind us very for- 
cibly of some pretty independent and original minds 


in a late legislature, (not a thousand miles from 
here,) that were not to be trammeled by dictionaries 
or “ book larnin’.” a8 different members of one 
of the standing committees, spe nee the word com- 
mittee in eicht different ways, and all wro if, as fol- 


lows: ‘“Committy, commity, c« 
comitte, committe, —? comite 
adopted the principle of a certain law 


4 , commnittie, 
, T> 1 
Perhaps 

yer, who, 














when taken to task in court by his O} g coun- 
s for bad spelling, retorted that must be 
i fool if he could not spell a word in more ways than 
one, 

Ta r the theory of the lawyer as the correct 
one, some of our teachers must be very wise, for we 
have discovered other words than the o1 ques- 
tion, spelled in as many as eight different ways.— 
Teachers of Susquehanna county, you soon to 
( I youl labors in the school r roo m again, and 
fi praiseworthy object of imparting correct in- 

on to the young Vill you see to it that you 
ver a ne Ww leaf in relation to this important, 
b ected branch of an education? We trust, 
the leaf that you turn ove not be a 
e, but that your efforts will be er od with 
Unless those teachers who are p ell- 
can im] their own spelling and tl it of their 
t had better quit the b s of teach- 
| seek some other professi 

And whil so anxious tha ichers 

d be a great deal more thorough in teaching 
spelling, we do not 1 them to (nor need they) ne- 
any other studies that may be pursued by their 











Perhaps reading, next to spelling, is the branch 
most sadly neglected. We think it is; and we do 
hope that our teachers will be more thorough than 
they have ever been in times past, and especially 
those who teach our summer schools. Those who 
are employed to teach our summer schools in many 
instances have those to instruct who enter the school 
room for the first time in the capacity of scholars. 
And what an important and responsible task before 
them. Never for one moment should they forget, 
that : 

Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined 

How important it is, then, teachers of our prima- 

schools, that these young and tender “twigs” 
placed under your charge should be carefully watch- 
ed and always bent in the right direction. You are 
the ones that are to prepare the foundation for a 
future and a superior education. See to it that that 
foundation is well prepared, so that when the tree is 
fully grown it will bear a rich harvest of valuable 
fruit. See to it that you impart such moral, in 
lectual, and physical instruction to all your pupils, 
as will be calculated to render them good and use- 
ful citizens, and always “inclined” to do right. 

Please pardon this digression, for we started out 
to urge upon our teachers the necessity of 
more thorough in teaching spelling, knowing that 
there is great need of it. 

We would here state also, that the standard late- 
ly fixed by the State Superintendent, is so high on 
the branch of spelling, that but very few teachers 
as yet have fully reached it; but we hope the time 
is not far distant when all will march up to the high 
standard, and receive credit for so doing. Let each 
one firmly resolve to improve, and that the scholars 
under their charge must improve also, and the work 
is accomplished. Then you will not be under the 
necessity of spelling the word committee as it was 
spelled by the “ committee,’ or be compelled to 
make eight (or less) attempts to spell correctly any, 
or all of the words in common use, or to be found 
in our language. Supt. 
—Ind. Rep., Susquehanna co. 


ry 


] 
tel- 


being 


oe 


A VOICE FROM THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


There is no profession more noble than that of a 


Publie School Teacher ; yet there is none which is 
less understood or appreciated. 
uneducated, selfish people who consider a teacher 
much as a kind of parasite, deriving strength and 
support from the public funds. This is not true of 
all. There are many warm sympathizers, many who 
truly appreciate a teacher’s responsibilities; but 
even they do so little to help take away the stum- 
bling blocks and impediments, that it leaves the 
profession more difficult one than any other. 
Extreme youth, sometimes, and often a lack of 
good discipline at home, with many other influences, 
make it hard for the teacher to enable the pupils 
to understand the results of training, or governing, 


There is a class of 
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and if he succeed in getting them interested, some | 


one is sure to censure for this method, or that dis- 
cipline, and throw out an influence exactly opposite 
to intended effort. 

All professions have their helps, their pill 
support, but the teacher must stand up alone in the 
dignity of his own nature. He has all things to 
contend with, and if he be fearful and timid, he is 
in danger of falling; but if he aim at 
and have the great object of his calling in view, dis- 
regarding all fault finding, and disdaining to fawn 
about this one, or flatter that on eed 


the 


rs of 


duty alone. 


» he ma 





in spite of circumstances An undaunt 
forward course with an eye upward 1 voice on- 
ward, is the only succe ssf l « rse 

A school room crowded tl res ] ipils, 
does not make a good med for him, through 
which he can look at the beau ideal of s profes 
sion. Alas, for him bit ted have all 
patience, all wzsdom, all ri ought not 
to have any of the passi » which 
poor, frail human nature ild be 
the patience of Job. His ( be that 
of Moses. He should be 2 nt and 
harmless as the dovs But iker of 
fallen nati bed; 
and not h he 
not an al | of perfectic I ) 
with as h sinful nat d 
as any on 

The pu re no { 
tle inter and do 1 ip 
maintain hig! ig rhey 
sometimes manil t much { hy 
is it they dom t n 
impressil on th put t 
one? More astoundin: j ~ 
may toil on for six mont! at : e, and 
not see the face of a Dit S ry? 
Under these circumstar : the 
younger portion appear or that 
the teache should get « it he 
enthusiasm dies out of h \ s that 
no one takes any p t make 
a suggestion as to the } f t thod, or 
the impropriety of that ome a 
poor teacher, if he did 1 O1 

Yet no; he must nev get ' doing. 
He should consider it a g is the 
school If he so far forg ti ngrate- 
ful, “let his right hand 9 and his 
tongue cleave to the roof of | mou 

But truly, he should keep a and 
obiect of his calling. H ) his soul 
healthy and well tempered f atmo- 
sphere around him is below z but how is this to 
be done 7 It requires a inea Ly ¢ ff t. a id many 
a weak, erring one 18 In danger oi fi g by the 
way-side, forgetfui of the great not ect for 
which he toils, while in its st nind becomes 
fixed on the great importan th d this 
alone engrosses his attentior 

Withso iittl encouragement lity In 
cultivatiag this feeling. To have th a con- 
stant s(retch to repeat explana is and { lions 
for the thousandth time w Sa and 
pleasure he did, while in h ls help 
from parents and directors ngelg 
in heaven above 

Parents and directors ¥ right to 
ask every reasonable qua teacher,— 
When once satisfied, they should cons hat they 
too have important duties to ] 1 teachers 
have a perfect right to ex} vy cO-oper- 
ation. T'h obligati Ss] tre ,— 
W hat would be done witha t shor 1e fail in 
all his duties 

Ministers, too iuse teac! o fee ect 
very seriously Chey visit t ml r re- 
spective ce no gvati ‘ 10 i ual 
wants, but the pub cl . sp! 8 
for usefulness, are passed “ by on th side.”— 
True, they are made up of dif nt d minations ; 
but surely, no minister would make a tarian 
stitution of a public sch he “bread of ts 
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administered in season might be like that cast upon 
the waters. 

The body needs bread to sustain it, and medicine 
to keep it healthy, but it cannot live by bread alone, 
neither can the mind, diseased by neglect, live on 
medicine. Little minds need words of cheer, they 
want their parents to encourage them by taking a 
deeper interest in their school. They want them to 
come and see for themselves, and assist in throwing 
off that prison gloom that so often pervades the 
school room, and at the close of the term the schol- 
ars and teachers want directors and parents to come 
and make a thorough examination of their actual 
progress, if they do not before. 
more satisfactory, than to have them give an Hrhi- 
ition of what they do not understand, and which 
is no test of scholarship whatever.— West Pittston 
Graded School, March 4. 

Pittston Gazette. 


-so 


INFLUENCE OF THE PARENTS UPON THE SCHOOL. 

That the parent exerts an extensive influence over 
the common school, is a fact that we presume will 
not bedenied. But great as this influence is, parents 
in general, seem to be perfectly insensible to it.— 


This will be much | 


rhey are not aware that their co-operation is neces- | 


sary in order to make the labors of the teacher effec- 
tive, and failingin their duty, hiv labors appear to be of 
no avail, and as a result he is charged with slighting 
his duties, when the difficulty lies with the parent 
entirely. We hope that we will not be charged 
with misrepresentation when we say that the parent’s 
relation to the school is equal te-+that of the teach- 
Leius see if this be true; first, it is the duty 


er. 


of the parent to sustainthe school by assisting to | 


provide a comfortable and well furnished school 
house. Certainly no one will contend that this is 
the duty of the teacher, as his relation to the school 
does not require. itof him, for the duties which he 
owes to the common school cause are of entirely a 
different character, and however extensive his abili- 
ties may be, unless he be furnished with facilities of 
this kind, his labors, however faithfully performed, 
will be in vain. A large, well-furnished school room 
is one of the greatest facilities that can be put into 
the hands of the teacher, as it 1s is impossible to ef.- 
fect much without it. Although the directors have 
full control of the erection and furnishing of school 
houses, yet they are alWays influenced by the peo- 
ple, and hence if a district is not furnished with a 
suitable school house, it is indicative of a 
appreciation of the subject of education by 
ple at large. 

The parents’ influence upon the school is also 
manifested in furnishing proper books for their chil- 
dren. When they fail to do,this, the justness of the 
above remark more apparent. It is impossible 
for scholars to advance when they are not furnished 
with suitable books, and, as “ books are our helps,’ 
they are an indispensable auxiliary in the school 
room. How often the parent prevents the pr 
of the school by failing to do his duty in this respect. 

But the influences above mentioned are of minor 
importance, when compared with the following, viz: 
the irregular attendance of the pupil at school, which 
is almost universally occasioned by the neglect of 
the parent. The influence of this is destructive to 
the operations of the school room, foils the best 
plans, and blights the sanguine hopes of the teach- 
er. The classes become disorganized, 
pils, by missing lessons, are unable to keep up with 


want of 


the peo- 


is 


ogress 


their classes and do the subjects of study justice, | 


and hence they become discouraged, and the school 


i; SHIP, to su 
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instead of progressing in peace and harmony, is a 
scene of confusion, although the faithful teacher may 
have labored hard to maintain order and secure the 
advancement of his school. 

These are some of the influences which the parent 
exerts upon the school, and which are seen in their 
effects more clearly than we can describe them here. 
And yet the teacher is expected to contend success- 
fully, surmount them all, keep good order, have a 
thriving school, and exert an influence over the pu- 
pil in the school room, that shall more than balance 
all the outside influences with which the pupil is 
brought in contact.— Washington Examiner. 

til 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

I believe it is now generally admitted that Teach- 
ers’ Institutes are valuable and usefal in their way, 
and productive of much good to the young and in- 
experienced who stand so much in need of advice 
and help from persons of more mature judgment.— 
Without intending any very great degree of disre- 
spect to that portion of the community called “ old 
fogies,” I will merely say that lam sincerely glad 
they are silenced, if not converted, in regard to the 
introduction of Teachers’ Institutes, which, in the 
minds of those benighted individuals were deemed 
unneccessary, and, in fact, innovations of an unpar- 
donable character. But the opinions and feelings 
of the majority of our citizens, now seem to be in 
favor of any laudable means from which good results 
can be obtained to the teachers of our schools; as 
they know that upon their improvement depends the 
future improvement of the children entrusted to 
their charge. 

Although Teachers’ Institutes have gained ground 
in the minds of those most interested in the cause 
of general, liberal education, yet they are far from 
being perfect organizations. Many of the failures 
are, in my estimation, the want of self confidence in 
e of the teachers composing such associations, 
more than any want of proper mental training. 1] 
make this remark from personal observation, espe- 
ially in regard to the quiet character of the last In- 
stitute, held in this borough, at which so few of the 
memb« When I speak of the quiet 
character of the meeting, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as being an advocate of strife amongst those 
who meet in the spirit of friendship and good fellow- 

hip, t egest and discuss means and modes most 
y to improve the cause in which they are en- 
raged, but simply that a spirited intelligence should 
le and breathe through all their debates, in 
ieu of unsuccessful attempts at wit, or sarcasm, or 
what is even worse, that tame submission of some of 
the sterner sex who sit quietly by and make no at- 
vhatever to discuss subjects of the most vital 
portance, when laid before them for reflection and 
debate. And yet I -annot bring myself to believe 
that the generality of those male teachers, who 


som 





el 


"Ss were present. 


11KeLy 


{ 
nerva 
perva 
| 
i 


as- 


emble in food time. and in strict acc ordance with 
all-dower fashion, are either indifferent to the sub- 
jects proposed, or incapable of debating them, if 
the could only be persuaded to try. it matters 


not how learned aman may be, or how deep his 
thoughts are, if he will never make an attempt to 
give vent to them, through the natural mode of 
speech or the medium of his pen. He cannot rea- 
sonably hope to benefit mankind by his wise-acre 


| Solomon-like look, unless he be, perchance, a be- 
and the pu- | 


liever 


in mesmeric influence, and imagines that 
staring is as beneficial as talking any day. 
From those who sung mum, we will turn to those 
} 


who did talk at our last meeting, many of whom 
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spoke well and to the purpose. But, alas! that the 
number is not greater. If it were, our Institutes 
would become pleasant places of resort for the re- 
fined and intelligent in our midst, and a lively inter- 
est would be aroused in the minds of all present. 

If the importance of first well understanding your 
subject were impressed on the minds of those per- 
sons who take part in discussions, I cannot help 
thinking that they would often form very different 
conclusions from those they express, and learn to 
clothe their ideas in more appropriate language. 
And why? Because from want of proper reflection 
they do not understand the true nature and bearing 
of the case in point, and are as incapable of extrica 
ting themselves from the snares and arguments of 
their opponent as a mariner would be at sea without 
his compass, to steer directly for the desired goal. 
Yet failures like those described will constantly oc 
cur, until some means or remedy is used that will 
have the happy effect of lessening the evil. 

I can now think of no better remedy than that of 
inviting to our next semi-annual meeting, men of 
not only high literary attainments, but men who are 
noted for their sound, logical reasoning powers to 
take part in our debates, and to deliver lectures on 
subjects that are intimately connected with our in- 
terests. ‘The influence of such example might prove 
highly beneficial, as then some of our young and 
backward members might feel like making similar 
efforts, which, if not crowned with success at first. 
would eventually lead them to higher aims, and a 
purer style of composition. Give the members of 
our association such opportunities, and I prophesy 
that great good will result from it. They will then 
learn the art of choosing good solid foundations 
the basis of their discussions, and handle with ease, 
not bunglingly or loosely, (to quote from the elegant 
Magnet, who seems to view himself as about the 
centre of attraction, in his own immediate vicinity, 
the subject which they have chosen. At least such 
are the visions of future improvement seen in the 
distance, by one who desires that they may yet be 
all realized. 


as 


I would just also suggest that too great caution 
cannot be exercised in the choice of those persons 
who are particularly invited to lecture before our In- 
stitutes. The mere fact of a man being a scholar or 
even an enthusiast upon education, should not enti- 
tle him to our choice. He should be conversant 
with our school system, well and honestly posted in 
historical facts, and, above all, free from all secta- 
rian prejudices, which, sometimes, if indulged, seem 
to cast a wonderful cloud over the memory and the 
judgment. A lecturer cannot place himself ina 
more truly ridiculous light, than by attempting before 
a mixed and enlightened audience, to portray, in 
glowing colors, the advantages of education, at the 
expense of a certain portion of the world which has 
ever been viewed as the seat of learning and dissem- 
inator of knowledge; not only in the past, but the 
present age. Ile also displays to his hearers, the 
undeniable fact hehas either not read ancient histo- 
ry at all, or else read with an obscured vision,which 
prevented him from seeing the many shining lights, 
which are so beautifully described as then existing, 
and which sti!l existin all their vigor and usefulness. 
From such mistaken, erratic views, no good can 
come to a cause, in which all parties are equally in- 
terested, and, therefore, care should be taken that a 
spirit of justice and truth should breathe forth in 
every line, delivered by any one that may have the 
honor of addressing our Institutes. 

It was quite refreshing to see present at our last 
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mee ting, members who once s aga th a e of ed 
ucation as teachers, but who w wear the harness 
of the law, coming forward a ir cy expressing 
their gratitude to the fount: from which they 
drank, and warmly expressing view of the ques 
tion in regard to the strong essity there is for a 
uniformity of text books hools 
We hope long to have the ji f such mem 
bers ; of men who are not afraid of th tside pres 
sure, much firmness being re ed to win the day 
In conclusion, I would remar part taken 


by the ladi 1fa th fully 


s of our Institut 








performed, as is usually t Ch iever flag 
or weal f anything which rthe head 
of duty, and thereby set ti la ssoclates a 
bright examp! . of heroism and lura Hoping 
to meet not only those who t, but those 
who were absent from our last t \ coming 
one, in next November, I w lra these rather 
lengthy random-shots to a cl by myself 
as isual B df d Gia LLé r | NO. 
————EeEE 
») | a aa ’ 
Heports, Addresses, Ke. 
Ss ts 
REPORT 
On the University of Pennsylvania 
Hon Tho H Burro eS Supt, ¢ 
The following report of th Penn 
| sylvania, prepared from notes ta a recent vi 
itation and from records obtained I irlous sour- 
| ces, is respectfully submitted 

The early history of t 1erabl it of learn 
ing possesses a peculiar interest school from 
which it sprung was chartered William Penn.— 
In common with other institut infant col- 
ony, it had to struggle for an exis [t encount- 
ered the shock of the Revolut the acrimony of 
party spirit, and was w Imed amid 
the disasters of the times. It thstood 
all the vicissitudes of fortune, has ved a long 
eareer of hon ind 1 has ent fortl 
from its classic shades some of t distinguish 
ed men of the count: 

On this account we will be pard lif something 
more than the usual space, d iiminary 
view in these reports y y of the 
Universit 

Frienp’s Scunoou. The I is of Phil 
adelphia, as early as 1689, estal blic school 
at which, in addition to n ies, mathe- 
matics and Latin were taug] Q hool George 
Keith was the first teache ‘ regarded 
as the fountain head of 1 ut P yivanla 

As it grew in number portance, and the 
property for its accommod ncreas 
ed in value, it became nece ts rights 
and privileges upon a pel inet on A 
charter was granted by W 1 P 93. The 
principles upon which it was and the 
ideas entertained by its founders ithered 
from the f WwW ne pa on able 
discourse upon this subj I WW , \verse 
by prin iple from all titles of h : iing lit- 
tle importance to those highs l h in their 

| estimation were rather ornamenta iseful; and 
accustomed to view th oll I is Eclesi 





f Pa. University 


* Discourse delivered bef 
by George B. Wood, M. D 
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astical establishments, which, in whatever shape, 
were in direct opposition to their religious views,— 
they were content with instructing their youth in 
seminaries less ambitious in their designation and 
less complex in their organization and government.” 

In 1711 an act of incorporation was secured, and 
in the following year the new and enlarged sytstem 
was adopted. The funds for the support of the in- 
stitution were supplied by the society of Friends 
out of its public property. It was, however, open 
to the youth of all sects. 

Coiitece, Acapemy, AND Cuariry Scuoon. For 
several years during the infancy of the colony, the 
Friend’s school served its purpose and accomplished 
an important work. But the population was rapidly 
increasing. There was a constantly growing demand 
for educated men. It was early foreseen by the 
earnest and ever watchful mind of Franklin, that a 
school dependent for its support upon a single de- 
nomination of christians would soon be inadequate 
to the wants of the community, and that a more ex- 
tended and liberal system was demanded. He ac- 
cordingly drew up the plan for an academy as early 
as 1743, and in 1749 he issued a pamphlet entitled 
” Proposals relative to the Edueation of Youth in 
Pennsylvania.” The plan provided for 24 trustees, 
without regard to religious belief ;* 3 principal 
schools,—one for Latin, one for mathematics, and one 
for English ; 
system was adopted and put in operation. 

The Hon. Wm. B. Reed in a discourse to the Alum- 
ni of the University, alluding to this event, says :— 
‘‘The master spirit then, as the master spirit in ev- 
ery effort to do public good, from the hour that he 
landed penniless at Market street wharf, till the dis- 
tant day when, at the end of almost a century, he 
was carried amidst mourning crowds and tolling 
bells to his modest and almost forgotten grave, was 
Benjamin Franklin. His mind conceived and his 
energy achieved the first Philadelphia College.’”} 


The building in which the school commenced ope- | 


rations in 1751, was situated in South, between Arch 
and Market streets. It was originally erected for 
the use of the noted preacher Whitefield, and for the 
gratuitous instruction of the poor. The new and 
enlarged system of education was incorporated in 
L753 In L755 the charter was SO altered as to ena- 
ble the trustees to confer degrees under the title of 
the “College, Academy, and Charity School of 
Philadelphia.” ‘The course of study was enlarged 
so as to include Logic, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral 
Philosophy. 

The first Provost was Rev. William Smith, D. D., 
a graduate of Aberdeen College, Scotland. To pre- 
vent its ever becoming a mere ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, it was asserted in the charter that it was 

founded on a plan of free and un.imited catholi- 
cism.” 

Under the administration of Dr. Smith the College 
prospered, and its fame was so well established as to 
attract scholars from neighboring colonies, and from 
the West Inaes. In L767 the Medical department 
was incorporated, which has since become one of 
the most popular schools of the class in the country. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution, troubles 


originated between the officers of the C llege and a 
Legislature who charged that it was 


party in the 


* Norr.—The Board of Trustees comprised the most in- 
fluential men of the city, among whom were Benjamin 
Franklin, James Logan, Thomas Hopkinson, Richard Peters, 
Jacob Duche, Philip Syng, and Charles Willing 

+ Address before the Alumni of the University of Penn- 
sylvania by Wm. B. Reed, Nov. 13, 1849. 


and two primary charity schools. This | 
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the design of the former to defeat the liberal object 
of the charter. This party became so strong that 
in 1779 the Legislature passed an act* annulling the 
old charter, declaring the offices vacant, granting a 
charter for a new institution under the name and 
title of the “ University of Pennsylvania,” providing 
for a new board of Trustees and a new faculty, and 
granting to it all the property and appurtenances 
of the old College. ‘The Legislature also made a 
liberal grant to it of property, from certain confiscat- 
ed estates, for the support of the faculty ; provided 
the yearly income from these estates did not exceed 
£1500, computing wheat at ten shillings per bushel. 
By a subsequent act of the Legislature in 1785, these 
estates were named and the grant confirmed.t This 
action of the Legislature would in peaceful times be 
considered irregular and violent. But it must be 
considered that the infant nation was engaged in a 
terrible struggle for its life, and it had a just right 
to tear down what was inconsistent with the new 
order of things, and to build up institutions for its 
own safety and protection. Subsequently, however, 
in 1789, when peace had become permanently estab- 
lished, and a durable government had been inaugu- 
rated, the Legislature passed an act declaring the 
act annulling the old charter unconstitutional and 
restoring it, reinstating the old trustees and facul- 
ty, and giving back its property.[ The meetings 


for the reorganization of the College were held at 
the house of Dr. Franklin. Dr. Smith again became 


Provost. But the new institution did not cease to 
exist by this resuscitation of the College. It retain- 
ed its charter, its organization, and the grant of es- 
tates, so that there were now two colleges in active 

But owing to the condition of the coun- 
recovering from the effects of along and 
desolating war,—there was barely patronage for one 
high grade. Accordingly in 1791, 


operation. 


try,—iust 


institution of a 


the trustees of the two institutions united in a peti- 
| tion to the Legislature praying that they might both 
be consolidated under the name of the “ University 


of Pennsylvania.”2 An act was accordingly passed 
to that effect, and a complete reorganization was 


made which has continued uninterruptedly to the 
present time. 


For several years, however, the prosperity of the 
institution was affected by the bitterness and jeal- 
ousies engendered during the previous troubles.— 
The wound inflicted was not readily healed, and it 
was not till a new generation had come upon the 
stage that it regained its pristine vigor. 

The gross amount of estates granted by the act 
| of 1789 was estimated at £25000. Several of these 
estates, however, were claimed by individuals whose 
rights were not affected by the confirming act of 
+ 1785, and the trustees were evicted by due course of 
law. Hence the intended grant of £1500 per an- 
num, has actually amounted to not more than £1200 
with the inconvenience and expense consequent up- 
on a disputed title. This, together with $3000, giv- 
en to aid in the purchase of grounds for a botanical 
garden, is the amount of appropriation made by the 
Commonwealth to the University of Pennsylvania. 
An act was passed in 1837 authorizing the Univer- 
sity to sell the property purchased for botanical 


vardens. 


* Act of Nov 
+ Act of Sept 22, 

t Act of Nov., 1789. 
) Act of Sept. 13, 1791. 


4 Report on the subject of Education read before the 
Senate of Pennsylvania, March 1, 1822, Mr. Warts, Chair- 
Hazard’s Register of Pa., Vol. 11, No. 20, p. 307. 
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Sratistics. A general view of what the College | Caesar (first three books of the Gallic War) Vi ir- 
has accomplished from its incorporation in 1755, gil (first six books of the neid). Cicero (four 


first book 
Ana- 


may be had from the following orations against Cataline race 
the Odes). Xenophon (first four books of the 
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%Catalogue of Alumni, Department of Arts, University and ' wet pagnens co. = 
of Pennsylvania, 1848, with manuscript corrections by Dr Geometry nucc—-s and Spher 
Franklin Bache, and statistics continued to present time by | | al Trigonom: try Leg I sallons to 
Prof. Francis A. Jackson. Surve r, Navigation 
I ents of Mecha Chemist Lectures). 


+ Annual Catalogue, 1862-3, page 23. 
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Class. 

Intellectual Philosophy (Hamilton's Reid Na- 
tural Theology (Lectures). Moral Philosophy ( Whe- 
well). 

General doctrine of Equilibrium and Motion ; 
Equilibrium and Motion of Solids and Fluids; Ma- 
chinery ; Heat; Steam-Engine; Sound (Professor's 
printed notes). Chemistry (Experimental Lectures). 

Theocritus. Demosthenes (Public Oratirons), A 
Greek play. 

Selections from Juvenal, Cicero (De Finibus or 
Tusculan Disputations. Plautus Terence. 

Lectures on Modern History and Military Science, 
Declamations and Compositions. 

Analytical Geometry (Church). Elements of Dif- 
ferential Calculus (Church). Analytical Mechanics. 
Senor YEAR. 

Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity (But- 
ler’s Analogy,) Political Economy (Bowen,) Inter 
national Law (Lectures,) Constitution of the United 
States, (Lectures.) 

Light (Lectures,) Astronomy (Lectures and Gum- 
mere,) Electricity and Magnetism (Lectures,) Phys- 
ical Geography (Lectures. ) 

Integral Calculus (Church.) 

Plato (Select Dialogues,) Euripides. 

Horace (Art of Poetry,) Selections from 
Authors. 

Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature, Field For- 
tification (Mahan,) Declamations of Original Pieces 
Compositions. Lectures on English Literature and 
History, and on Military Science. 

It will be seen by an Examination of this course 
that it embraces an unusually large variety of sub- 
jects. Asno intimation is given in the catalogue 
to the contrary, it is taken for granted that a know- 
ledge of 
tion with the degree of A. B: If so, it will be 

comparing it with the course of other 
that very few, if any, require so much. 


Jumior 


former 


> found, 


17 
colleges, 


The order 
in which the subjects are introduced is judicious.— 
Reasons might, however, be urged why the Satires 


of Juvenal should be deferred till near the close of 
the course, and why the Ars Poetica of Horac« 
should be introduced much earlier aka the last term 
of the Senior year. The introduction of - mIge 
Philosophy in the Junior year is, in our estimation, 
great improvement. The pupil has by that time ac- 
quired sufficient discipline and strength of mind 
to pursue the study to advantage, and as soon as he 
has mastered the classification of mental operations 
and the knowledge we acquire by them, he has the 
use of this classification during the subsequent part 
of his course, which he will find to be a great ad 
vantage to him. It may perhaps be regarded as an 
innovation, as there is scarcely a College in the 
country but places this study in the Senior year 
but it seems to be a wholesome change. 

Boarp or Instruction. The board of instruction 
for the College proper, as at present organized, con- 
sists of the following 

FACULTY. 

A Provost, who is Professor of 
lectual Philosophy. 

A Professor of Natural Philosophy 
try. 
A Professor of the 
and Literature. 


Moral and Intel 


and Chemis- 


Greek and Latin Ls 


inguages 


A Professor of Belles Lettres and of the English 
dont and Literature. 
Ana junct Professor of the Greek and Latin lan- 


guages and Literature. 
A Professor of Mathematics 


all these subjects is necessary for gradua- | 
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Not MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING Fac- 
ULTY. 


PROFESSORS 


1 Emeritus Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosop hy. 
A Pi 
ture 
A Professor of Chemistry as applied to the 
A Professor of American History. 
A Professor of the Italian Languag 


rofessor of the French Language and Litera- 
Arts. 


e and Litera- 


ture. 
A Professor of the German Language 
A Professor of the Fine Arts. 
Metruops oF Instruction. The following remarks, 


froma 
the ch 


Catalogue of comparatively recent date, upon 
f the instruction and discipline, con- 


aracter Oo! 
timate of the methods now prevailing : 


The instructions of the College are conveyed in 
part by lectures, but principally by the study of the 
most sherored text-books aided by the explanations 
of u e Professors. The diligence of the student is 


1 


tested by rigid daily examinations. The 
of ach recitation is rec and the results com- 
municated to parents or guardians. At the end of 
‘+h term, public examinations of all the classes are 


character 
orded, 


eu 


held by the faculty; and the students are classed in 
the order of merit. Defective students are not al- 
lowed to proceed to a higher class, and incompetent 
students are dismissed from the institution. Negli- 
t and indolent students are transferred to a lower 
ss when unable to proceed with the studies of 
their own class . 
We were particularly pleased with the style of in- 


ient languages. We have rarely 
larly and high toned teaching 
class in the De Senectute et de 


struction in the anc 
Oo more s< h« 


stened t 


than that given to a 


Amicitia of Cicero. It does seem that if it is worth 
while to study an ancient language at all, it is of the 
first importance that we study it so as to reap from 
it the highest and best results. This instruction 
was of the type which satisfied our ideal of what it 
should b There was displs aye dd a nicety of dis- 
crimination and an elegance of diction which is sel- 
dom heard in the class-room. The young gentlemen 
of the class acquitted themselves well, and showed 
by their translations what reat teaching can accom- 
plish. We did think, however, that a portion of 
the class failed to appreciate the advantages they 
enjoyed, to become inspired with the spirit and genius 
of that noble tongue 

In contrasting the advantages now enjoyed of 
raining a thorough, comprehensive knowledge of 
either the Latin or Greek, with those of a century 


or two ago, we find those of the present, especially 
ymparably superior; and yet there 
are very few at the present time who carry the study 
of either these tongues to that degree of perfection 
which was customary among scholars of a preceding 


oI the Greek, In 


age. Milton wrote Latin with the grace and accu- 
racy of a native, and Gibbo n read both languages 


with the same ease that he did English 

rhe results of the improvements in t hie seem 
to be, that while the great mass of students are en- 
abled to gain a far better knowledge than formerly, 
none among us who have become so thor- 
oughly devoted to these studies as did a few in the 
periods to which we have alluded. A writerin a re- 
cent number of the Edinburg Review, in speaking 
of the improvements in teaching the ancient lan- 

. has the following observations :—“ At the 
when Milton was construing Homer or 'Thucy- 


there are 


, 


fuages 


time 





* Annual Catalogue of University of Pennsylvania, p. 23 


























dides there were not in all England twenty eminent 
Grecians ; and of the twenty not one perhaps could 
have produced such a copy of lambics as now year- 
ly obtains the Porson Prize. Indeed, in spite of all 
we hear of the Greek studies of Queen Elizabeth 
and Lady Jane Grey, of Lucius Carey and Sir Henry 
Saville, we may be sure that their knowledge was 
comparitively sound only; the texts of the authors 
whom they studied were corrupt; their grammars 
were erroneous and defective ; and their instructors 
were born long before philology had explored the 
recesses of the most subtile and copious of tongues. 
Latin, on the other hand, had been in the preceding 
century cultivated with signal success by the great 
race of Italian scholars, and enjoyed the further 
privilege of being still as the language of diplomacy 
and the learned,—a living dialect. 

‘Since Colet’s time, a great advance had been 
made inthis branch of classical instruction. Sedul- 
ius, and writers of the brazen and iron periods of 
Roman literature, had been exchanged for the au- 
thentic models of the Augustan age; and Virgil, 
Sallust, Horace, and Livy were expounded by Dr. 
Gill, and translated by his pupils, with a precision 
little inferior to that which has so long done honor 
to Eaton or Harrow.” * 

Lire. or Srupents. A very large proportion of 
the undergraduate students are from the city of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, who live at home with 
their parents. Those from abroad board at 
places in the city as are approved by the faculty.- 
There are no dormitories or study rooms in the Col- 
lege buildings. Services in the chapel are held at‘9 
o’clock in the morning, and recitations continue till 
l o’clock p. m. 

Course or Lectures. In addition to the regular 
instruction from text-books, there are delivered in 
the under graduate course not less than three lec- 
tures a week, on separate days. These lectures are 
delivered by the regular professors in the College 
proper, on subjects pertaining to the branches which 
they teach. The time and order of delivery are de- 
termined by consultation and agreement among 
themselves. 

Lisrary AND Apparatus, The Library the 
University was founded in1750. In1829 a catalouge, 
103 pages 8 vo., was prepared, and printed by Judah 
Dobson. In the preface to that catalogue the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars are given :— + 

“This Library was begun by private donations of 
the friends of the institation; among whom, the 

tev. William Smith, the first Provost of the College 

and Academy, and Dr. McDowell, one of his succes- 
ors, deserve to be particularly noticed. During 
the Revolutionary war, our little collection was en- 
riched by a donation in books from his Majesty, 
Louis the Sixteenth. These books, printed at the 
royal printing office, consist chiefly of mathematical 
works ; of works on natural history ; among which 
is a collection of M. Buffon’s, and some of the By- 
zantine historians. They have been all carefully 
preserved, and will, it is hoped, long remain a me- 
morial of the liberality of that great and unfortunate 
monarch,” 

The number of volumes, as reported by the Pro- 
vost, is about 4000. 
the laws of the University, the library is open for not 
less than two hours daily (Sundays excepted,) for 
the use of students, professors, trustees, and alumni 
of the University, and all persons connected with 


such 


in 





of 





* Edinburg Review, April, 1860. 
t Manual of American Libraries, Societies and Institu- 
tions. Ruees. Page 421. 


According to the provisions of 
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accord- 


being 


instruction in the several departmen 
ing to practice it 


had for books to ; 
Upon the occa our ¥ t, the 


ls rareiyv ¢ 
} ; ' 
! LY braries and private col- 


lections. library 





room was dusty, damp and « ~ the books 
emitted that peculiar m Lys comes 
from collectior cept } 1 ted and unwarm- 
ed apartments. 

The libraries to which t idents and professors 
have access may | ff r tl 08 —_ 
still we believe the autho: LV la mis- 
taken policy in suffering th 1 library to have a 
mere nominal existence, with a < -of vol 
umes than are posst 1 | rary as 
sociations, and I rel opt aent in 
connection with their cou 

Ina former report or l t Lewis- 
burg,” published in the M irnal 
we have dwelt at cor r| 1 the im- 
portance of a well sel | ry 1 tudents in 
their undergraduate « 1 the } Sssity to 
completeness of culture that y be taught habits 
of investigation and of s g 1 s upon 
given subjects from v us sources We believe 
this part of a student’s to bea the most 
necessary to his succes erary 
career, 

It is in the first place a matt of d t whether 
the miscellaneous libr: sof tl that 
choicely selected collect yi sana re 


cent 
abc ye = 


editions needed for the pur} ind , 
e use to 


} 4 
A library is als elect 


vay 1 
If it 





be made of it. b a specia pose, the 
collection is made with that end in view \ library 
may contain a very exc t ect f books for 
the miscellaneous populat a city h would 
be found very unsuitable | ref the stu- 
dents of a Universit 

sesides, the students during their re course 
ifthey become well ver ’ is of vestiga- 
tion, acquire a familiarity with the books of the li- 
brary: and if, in after years they pursue a lit rary 
career it is always natural f em, and u 1ally con- 
venient, to return to a lib: their acquaint- 
ance will give them an ad ace ] lng their 
studies, and where they can have the use of a collec 
tion sufficiently ample for examining any special sub- 
ject. A gre at library, or at least one icely se- 
lected, always attracts lit ary m orms a 


nucleus about which arship at- 


taches. 


It would in addition be for th 1 prestige 
of the University, instead being dependant upon 
the city for books, to have : Lhe ibove and in 
advance of all others. Such a lil ‘y the Universi- 


} 


ty needs, and cannot long afford to do without. 


The apparatus for the illustration of the natural 
sciences is of good quality and considerable m 
amount. One of the ear s professors in the Col- 
lege, from 1753 to L773 . R Ebenezer Kin- 
nersly, “ who attained dist n by his share in the 


He 


public 


electrical experiments of |! 
the phenomina of el “a 
through the colonies, a i the West 
His apparatus was bo the Coll 


exhibited 
lectures 
Indies. 
after his 


e¢ 


} 
aeceast 


MerpI al [)e rMe ihe med aid 
lished in 


il 


partment 
estad ‘iod enjoyed a 
very h 
mediate 


in number 


ch degree of prosp y | inder the im- 


essors, seven 


gvovernment ot 1 < 1 pl 


These are 


* Cyclopedia of American Literature. DorckincKk. Vel 


I, page 


389 
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A Professor of the Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine and Clinical Medicine. 

A Professor of Anatomy. 

A Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

A Professor of Chemistry. 

A Professor of Surgery. 

Professor of Obstetrics 
women and children. 

A Pri ‘fessor of the Institutes of 

To be entitled to the degree of Doctor of Medi- 

sine, the candidate must have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, must have applied himself to the 
study of medicine for three years, and been during 
that time, for two years, at least the private pupil 
of a respectable practitioner of medicine, and have 
attended two complete courses of lectures on sub- 
jects named in the professorships. 

“ As a means of illustrating and forcibly impress- 
ing the lessons of the lecture room, clinical instruc- 
tion in medicine and surgery is conducted by the 
professors in the University Hall, four times a week 
throughout the session, and no efforts will be want- 
ing to render this course interesting and of practical 
value to the students of the school. For the accom- 
modation of such patients as require it, the Faculty 
have provided two Surgical Wards, and proper at- 


diseases of 


and the 


Medicine. 


tendance within the College building. ‘The Dispen- 
sary of the University, which is open throughout the 
year, affords an opportunity to the class of examin- 


ing patienis, and those who avail themselves of it, 


will find it a valuable addition to their means of 
clinical instruction 
' Hh hie. yy . . . 
Law DerarRtMEnt Ihe course of stady in this 


department extends through two years, two terms a 
year, each continuing four months and commencing 
on the first of October and of February. There are 
three professors, and the subjects embraced in the 
course are General Jurisprudence, International 
Law, Sources of municipal law, Constitutional Law, 
Law of persons and personal property, Mercantile 
Law, Law of Debtor and Creditor, Criminal Law, 


Conflict of Laws, Pleading at Law, Evidence, Prac- 
tice and Pleading in Equity, Real Estate, Equity 


1 Jus isprudence. 

Persons admitted to practice in any court of Com- 
mon Pleas or District Court of the State, if they 
tes of this department, are admitted to 
1 the Supreme Court. Instruction is con- 
veyed by lectures, and by books and portions of 
books upon the subjects of the lectures,'which are 
recommended by the Professors. Students who have 
attended four consecutive terms with each professor, 
nay, upon the recommendation of the Faculty, pro- 
ceed Bacuetors or Law. 

DEPARTMENT OF Mines, Arts, AND Manvurac- 
TUREs : This is a special course to which any —— 
is admitted, and is adapted to the wants of t 
student of Civil Engineering, to young engineers in 


are graqdua 


practi e 


offices, to those desiring to become ceologists, Inin- 
eralogists, or mining engineers, and to those inter- 
ested in manufactures, mining or construction gen- 
erally. The well selected cabinet of minerals belong- 


ing to the department, is used to illustrate the lec- 
tures on mineralogoy 

DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE Arts: The course 
of instruction in this department comprizes drawing 
from the flat, from models, and from nature. Linear 


and Aerial Perspective. Figure drawing from the 


flat, from plaster casts, and from nature. Painting 
in oil and water colors, from examples and from na- 
ture. Exercises and explanatory class discourses 





* Annual Catalogue for 1862-3, article Med. Dep, pages 
28-31. 


on the principles of Composition, light and shade, 
and color, as well as on the various methods of paint- 
ing. Lectures are given also on the history and 
principles of art, illustrated by ex: 1m p les from works 
of the various schools and periods.’ 

BACHELOR OF A partial course of study 
designed for such students as do not wish to pursue 
the full course for the degree of A. B. is arranged, 
embracing substantially the branches of the regular 
course with the exc eption of the ancient langua Ages. 
A pupil completing this course, receives the | degree 
of Bachelor of Science (B. 8.) 


SCIENCE: 


act 
and 


The 


University Licut Inrantry: By a recent 
of the Board of Trustees, military science 
drill are made a part of the regular course. 
students of the University are organized and uni- 
formed as a company of Light Infantry, and meet 
for drill, in the college yard, or at their armory, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Fri iday, at a quarter be- 
fore lock, P.M. They have a regular course 
of study, and a competent commander for their in- 
structor. There is, however, only about one-half of 
the students members of this company, the remain- 
der being excused. 

MoRAL AND RELIGION s T: 
the parents and religious teache 
prayers in the elapel, moral and ‘reli 


twooec 


This is left to 
except morning 
gious instruc- 


RAINING 


tion in the regular eourse of recitations, as indicat- 
in the course of study, and general, moral and 
religious influences. 
CuarGes ror Turrion: The charges for tuition 
in the full course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 


are $30 per term, or 


other students, 


$90 per year. Scientific and 
who recite with one or more classes, 
are for one-third of the fee 
charged to regular under graduates. .In the depart- 
ment of mod each Profes- 


charged each branch, 


ydern ‘la unguages, the fee of 


sor is $10 per term. The charges for the course of 
lectures in the medical department are $105, for ma- 
triculation fee $5, for graduating fee $30. In the 
law department are three Professors, two terms a 


year, Ca h four 
term to each Professor. 


months, and charges are $10 per 
lence, if the student pur- 


sues three co-ordinate courses, his tuition will be $30 
per term, or $60 per year. Tn the department “of 
Mines, Arts and Manufactures, are five courses of 


lecture 3, and the fees for each course are $5, or for 





the full course $20. Fees for instruction in the fine 
arts $10 per term.7 
Gratuitous Instruction: The committee on the 


regular college course may admit, for gratuitous in- 


struction in this course, such pupils, not exceeding 
ten at any one time, as shall, after application to 
the Provost, have been examined and approved by 
the Faculty, and reported by the Provost as worthy 
of admission. This provision, with that for the sup- 


port of the “charity school” preserves all the fea- 
tures of the original plan of Franklin for a “ Col- 
lege, Academy, and ¢ jharitabl eSchool.” 


+ ILDINGS AND Grounps: The site of the present 
University buildings in 9th street near Chestnut, 
was originally purchased by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, on which was erected a mansion designed to 
be presented to the general government for the oc- 
cupancy of the President of the United States; but 
was declined by the elder Adams on constitutional 
grounds.t It was afterwards purchased by the 
Trustees of the University, and in 1829, the Univer- 


1862-3. 
1862-3 
the Governor of this 


*Annual Catalogue, page 37 
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tOn Tuesday last State laid the 
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sity buildings now in use were ceed The corner 
stone was laid on commencement day. The follow- 
ing account of it is given in Hazard’s Register :— 

“Previous to the commencement, the corner stone 
of the new college hall was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies, by the Rt. Rev. William White, D.D., 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and senior trustee of the 
University, and an inscription in Latin and in Eng- 
lish to the following effect, with a list of graduates, 
was deposited in the stone,—an appropriate address 
being delivered by Joseph Ingersoll, Esq., one of 
the Trustees of the University :— 

“ This ws deposited to record the com- 
mencement building, for the of the 
Colle qiat of University of Pr nn sylva- 
nia.” 

The building 


riting 
of a new 
Department 


uSe 


, two in number, are very neat and 


VIA SCHOOL 


substantial structures of the same size and outward | 


y are two stories in height on front 
with basement. The outer 
The buildings 


appearance. They 
and three on the-back, 
walls are stuccoed of a drab color. 
and premises are neatly kept. 
principally used for recitation rooms, offices, chapel 
and library. The recitation rooms are provided 
with cases and tables for the use of the professors, 
and long benches on raised platforms for students 
There are no desks or conveniences for writing fur- 
e latter. The grounds are only moderate 

SamvueE. P. Bates 


April _ a l 852 


nished th 
in extent 

KF wn Side, Meadville, 

o> ere 
DISTRICT AND COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
A Rey . ad before the Lancast¢ Tr County 

catzonal A April 2 5th, 1863. 

In the preparation of the following Report, th 
design of your Committee has not been so much to 
present something novel or original, as to throw to- 
gether, into such shape as we hope may be practi- 
cally ful, facts and opinions obtained mainly ae 
other sources. In this we have been guided, ina 
great measure, by the views of the different County 
Superintendents, as expressed in the “ School ve- 
ports for 1862,” as well as by those of the Pri 
of the State Normal School, and of our own Count: 
tendent. We make the following extracts : 

‘IT regard District Institutes as among the most 
efficient means at command to advance the qualifi- 
cations 
I rejoice t 
enacted a 
teachers t 
during o 


Edu- 


) sociation, 


IncIp i] 


Superir 


hat our Legislature, during its last session, 

law making it obligatory upon all 
o attend a District Institute twice a month 
r school sessions. This is one of the most 
energetic and promising attacks that has been made 
against .the citadel of professional ignorance and 
imbecil ty, since the inauguration of the war against 
popular ignorance 1854.” 

“The action of the Legislature, fixing the number 
of days in the school month, and establishing the 
District Institute, is a source of relief to all con- 
cerned in this vexed question, and of hope for the 
self- a rovement of the teachers and the success of 
the 8c hool 5. 


in 





corner stone of the President’s house in 9th street. The 
following inscription is on the stone :— 

This corner stone was laid 
on the 10th day of May, 1792 
State of Pernsylvania out of di 
THomas Mirriin, GOVERNOR. 
Within was deposited a phial with this writing, ‘‘ Thts phial 
ts handed to posterity as an experiment of duration, May 


The 


The buildings are | 


f our teachers, and thus improve our schools. | t 


the | 


1792 The ink was faded so much, that the writing was | 
almost illegible. The building remained only 37 years.— 


Haz. Rez., 
* Hazard’ 


No. 6. 


s Register, 


Vol. IV. No. 6, page 81 
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‘Experience has demonstrated thé utility, and 
it only needs that they shou successfully and 
vigorously i inaugurate d, banish all scepticism or 
the subject.” 

The Districts in which Institutes were regularly 
kept up made marked progr 1 their schools, and 
these organizations had a ippy influence on the 
community. % 

The fruits of the organiza ha been visible 
in many instances in the mo! adoption of 
approve d methods of teachin in 1 the increased 
interest awakened among friends of education.” 

‘District Institutes, with f : tions, are dc 
ing a good work, the results of h will be ap- 
parent at the next examinat f achers.” . 

‘District Institutes are 1 entres of interest 

‘Most of the teachers 
District Institutes are far 
before with teachers and t 3 t 
are undoubtedly much ad , by 

‘The Institute is awakening a deep interest on the 
part of teachers as to the ty and importanc« 
of a due preparation for tl of their du- 
tir S. de ve + Sai, | lal 1é desire ti 
excel. There is greate displayed 
in imps arting instr ion \ Urry food 
teachers an. Sr ere ne d drones in the 
back ground, so that they I 1 out of the 
hive.” 

‘ Prejudice against th | system ha 
been removi d in hundred y ‘the effe 
tual working of District Instit ‘ y have pro 
duced a great amount of ring orde ut 
of confusion in the sch I sing a com 

| mon sympathy and interest ng teachers.” 

Too much encouragen I ot pe given ft 
District Institutes. Their eff noticeable 
all the relations of the s hey afford teach 
ers the opportun of qu themselves in the 
branches to be ts nt, op the man- 
agement of the sch 1 more exalt 
edidea of the high vi they labor 
And the most active and iembers of the 
County Institute aré é are most 
noted for their punctual att it and interest 
taken in the township Ins te I") results may 
be summed up in the r ( in a omplished 

~acher while visit ol: ‘Our Institute 
vives uS great assista 

Such are the expr pp! il from met 
whose views on this yiect a rt y entitled to 
the highest consid “everywher 
brought nto direct contact 1 [ Lille rent edu- 
cational agencies of the + nd have ave best 
opportunities for wit: t We might 
continue to cul] paragrap! Tt agra} h bat our 
space forbids An at the necessity 
and usefullness of thes irganizations any 
further, after such te ove, would 
be a work of ra rerog 

Wecongratulate our eff t States rintendent 

upon the wise ri sight led and ef- 
fected the passage of t li h the Dis- 
rict Institute is ors 1 upon the entir 
unanimity which preva t eading educi 
tional men of the St t f the or- 
ranizatio We hail ive ste} 
n the onward m nee 

Ch 33 for ve derived 
from t list 9 ablished 
and admitted, en ( ‘mittee t 
throw ou h possibie, as 
wil t ut t ts of thé 
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system and secure their harmonious working through- 
out this and perhaps other counties. In doing this 
we feel that we must be very general in our remarks. 
These associations in different places must necessa- 
rily be composed of very different material. If err 
we must, however, we hope it may be in favor of 
those who most need the assistance afforded by this 

One thing we will endeavor to keep in 
prac ticability. 


agency. 
view, 
INSTITI 


Oxnsects OF THE District 


The first and main object is THE IMPROVEMENT 01 
Tak TracuerR. All leading educational men agre¢ 
that this is a séne gua non to the success of the sys- 
tem. ‘To this end, then, the Institute must be made 
a school. As a general thing, it is only the unmar- 
ried or the man in a circumstances who can have 
the advantages of a Normal School. A large and 
respectable class of our teachers does not come un- 


der either head. However willing the profession 


might be to part with some of these men because 
of their want of qualification, it is not prepared for 
this. It must retain and qualify them: and the 
District Institute is an efficient, and perhaps the 


only means by which this can be done. Some of the 
best material that the profession can boast will thus 
be brought up to the required standard qualifi- 
cation. Cases of chronic incompetency will of course 
ce: eee and must be dealt with accordingly. 

Again, these  organizati ro will conduce to associ- 
ated for on the part of teachers. ‘Teachers have 
rights, and ae them, the y should on all proper 
occasions maintain them. These can be effec stually 
maintained only by concerted action. There must 
be harmony of feeling and interest. For instance: 
the teachers of a district find their labors much in- 
creased and the progress of their schools much im 
peded, owing to the want of a uniform series of text- 
books. The matter is talked over in their semi- 
monthly meetings, a series of resolutions, setting 
forth the advantages of a change in this respect, is 
presented to their Board of Directors, and the pro- 
hability is that they will secure a different and bet- 

order of things. By combined effort the teach- 

of a district can exert a powerful influence on 
the community in which they labor. We have ex- 
perienced the value of united effort in our County 
and State Associations, and the same general results 
will follow similar efforts on a smaller si The 
other professions know full well the worth of such 
united action. The lawyer feels that he has rights 
peculiar to his profession, and in this way he man- 
ages to have them respected. The physician joins 
with his professional brethren in asserting his right 
and the community is bound to respect them. The 
divine claims certain prerogatives, and no one dares 
to deny them. 

This associated effort also gives dignity to the 
profession. Would the teachers of the St ite occupy 
the position they do without the State Association ? 
Would the teachers of the County be respected as 
they are without the County Institute Undoubt- 
edly not. In the same manner will the District In- 
stitute serve to give them dignity iracter at 


sale. 


and ch 


home. They will no longer be looked upon as mere 
passers-by, * ‘too lazy to work and too proud to b _— 
but by making their influence felt in this manner 


their « will by-an | ciated. 


‘alling 
tisin the District 
brought into closest relatic 
we become better acquainted with « 
relations serving to put 
so that, instead Of each teacher being an isi 
dividual working unaided and 


by be pr yperly appr 
Institute that te: hers are 
t] Ilere 


ns with each other. 
our 


rach ot SB, 
1 more social footing: 


lated in- 


t he may 


us on 


ilone. as bes 
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his brethren of the profession, 
the grand school machinery 


he j joins hands with 
and becomes a part of 
f the Commonwealth. 


VI Lic 
CHAR EXERCISES. 

We have already said that the District Institute 
should be made a school; and when we say this we 
mean that it should be made a working school. The 
nature of the work will depend very much upon the 
material which composes the Institute. The object 
of these organizations being mainly, however, to ad- 
vance the qualifications of unqualified teachers,—or 
at least until want of qualification is the exception, 

we hold, that wherever “ provisional ” certificates 
are found, attention should be paid to the common 
branches,—said attention being proportioned to the 


ACTER OF 


number of “provisionals.” ‘This should be laid 
down asa rule We have two classes of teachers,— 
qualified, or those holding “ professional ” certifi- 
cates, and unqualified, or those holding “ provision- 
ul” certificate Does the former element predom- 
nate,—give a larger share of attention to higher 


hes and subjects of a higher character :—Phys- 
iology, Alget re, History, Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Philosophy of Education, etc. Does the 
latter,—then ar vote your time principally to the 
common branches. No matter what the grade, how- 
ever, a portion of each meeting day should be set 
apart for the discussion of schol matters in general. 
Here will be an opportunity for prese nting and dis- 
cussing difficulties that may arise, either in teaching 
s, or in school discipline. Here, too, we 
ortant subjects of school furni- 
ture and paratus, uniformity of text-books, class- 
ification o f pupils, | programmes of recitation, best 
methods of illustration, methods of conducting dif- 
ferent exercises so as to excite and maintain an in- 
terest on the part of pupils,—everything, in short, 
hat will tend to render us better qualified for the 


yranche 
can discuss the im] 


that 
discharge of the responsible duties we have assumed. 

Vocal Music should form a part of each day’s ex- 
New pieces of music will here be learned 
the schools of the district, 
teacher will 


ercise. 
and distributed among 
the beneficial results of which no live 
question. 

Where teachers can be found who are willing to 
undertake it,—and they can be found in most dis- 
tricts,—it would be well to have one or more essays 
or lectures on some educational topic at each meet- 


ing. These should afterwards be discussed by the 
Institute. 
But, to be as practical possible, we will sup- 


pose ourselves forming part of a company of twelve 
met for the first time to hold our District 
Three of us are “ permanent,” the rest 


teachers, 
Institute. 


‘ provisional but at present we feel ourselves all 
on a level as regards certificate of attainments. We 
are here for satinal improvement, and are willing 
to teach and be taught. The School Law enjoins it 
upon Directors to name time and place of meeting; 
so we have met Aere and now, “ according to orders,” 
We of course deem it a great privilege thus to 
meet, recognized by the laws of the Commonwealth, 


the State, as well as to 
‘selves and to the those under our 
‘harge, that we should give this time to the purpose 
ich it has been wisely and generously set apart. 

After having temporarily organized for the occa- 
appoint a committee of three to report on 
and by-laws for our future guidance, 
as brief and concise as possi- 

ble, and be ready to report precisely at 1 p.m. We 
are expected to have t { week,— 


> hé + } 
wught at least one 
od the remainder of 


the forenoon ig 


owe it to 
interest of 


and feel that we 








810n, we 
a onstitution 
with instructions to be 


rhaps two 














devoted to hearing from each other’s schools,—the 
number of pupils enrolled, state and appearance of 
the house, furniture, &c., many things, in fact, that 
will give the others an idea as to how we like our 
new situation. 

The hour fixed upon arrives, and the committee 
reports something like the following :— 


PREAMBLE. 


Wuereas, The School Law provides “that two 
Saturdays of each month, as the proper Board of 
Directors may designate, shall be appropriated to 
exercises or institutes for the improvement of the 
teachers of the district,’--We, the undersigned 
teachers of ———— District, do therefore organize 
ourselves into a District Institute, and adopt for our 
government the following Constitution & By-Laws: 


CONSTITUTION, 


1. This Society shall be called the ——— Teachers’ 
District Institute. 

2. All the teachers of this district are to be con- 
sidered members. ‘Teachers from other districts, 
school directors, and all persons who feel an interest 
in the cause of education, may become members by 
subscribing their names to 
By-Laws. 

3. The officers shall consist of a President, Vice 
President, Secretary, and Assistant Secretary, to 
be elected viva voce, and toserve during the session 
of the schools. 

4. It shall be the duty of the President to preside 
at all meetings of the Institute, enforce a rigid ob- 
servance of the Constitution and by-laws, appoint 
all committees unless otherwise ordered, see that 
the officers perform their respective duties, decide 
all questions of order, put all motions regularly 
made, announce the results of all elections or other 
votes, and perform such other duties as his of*ce 
may require. He shall make no motions nor. te 
on any qaestion unless the Institute be equally di 
vided, when he shall give the casting vote. He shall 
take no part in the discussion of questions while oc- 
cupying the chair, but shall have a general super- 
intendence over the business of the Institute. 

5. It shall be the duty of the Vice President to 
preside in the absence of the President, and perform 
all the duties devolving upon that officer. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to call the 
roll at the opening of each session, and make out a 
monthly report of attendance, &c., as required by 
law, tothe proper Board of Directors; to record in 
a book kept for that purpose an impartial account 
of all the proceedings of the Institute; read the 
minutes of the previous meeting, and attend to a 
correspondence. He shall also have charge of t 
finances of the Institute. 

7. The Assistant Secretary shall assist the Secre- 
tary whenever necessary, and perform the duties of 
said officer in his absence. 

8. A motion to change the order of business 
the day, or to postpone the performance: 
ular duty, shall require a two-thirds vote 
members present. 

9. In all points not specially provided for in this 
Constitution and By-Laws, this Institute shall be 


far 
AOL 


¢ nu proc 
i any reg- 


ol the 
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this Constitution and 


governed in its deliberations by ordinary parliamen- 


tary rules. (See Cushing’s Manual.) 


10. No addition, alteration, or amendment can be | 


made to this Constitution and By-Laws, neither can | 


any part of either be repealed, unless by a two-thirds | 


vote of the members present, and after notice given 
of the same at a regular meeting, at least two weeks 
previous. 


By-L W 

L. This Institute shall hold its regular meetings 
on the - and Saturdays of every school 
month, and shall have two sessions per day of three 
hours each. 

2. Any member coming y minutes after 
the regular time for opening, or wing thirty min- 
utes before the regular time for sing each session 
without an excuse satisfactory to two-thirds of the 
members present, shall be considered an absentee. 


3. No topic shall be tolerated for dis 
this Institute that has no relation to 
Schools. 

4. If amember be 
and, after being duly notified, refuses 
said duty, it shall be considered 
he had not been present, and shall be : 
the Secretary’s report. ' 

5. The expenses of the Institute shal 
taxes levied upon the members from time 
the funds are needed, and said n 
priated as the Institute may d 

6. The following is to constitute the regul 
of business : 

1. Call to order. 


ussion by 
Common 


appointed to perform any duty 
to perform 

as though 
) returned in 





be met by 
to time as 
» be appro- 





ar order 


2. Calling the roll and opening exercises 
3. Reading and approval of minutes of previous 


meeting. 
. Admission of new members 
5. Recitations. 
Essays and Lectures 
i. Miscellaneous busine < ich 


as assigning les- 


sons, appointing essay 1 lecturers, etc. 
&. Discussions 
9, Adjournment. 
After the necessary da few remarks 
by one or two grumble is ft t! nuisance of 
making school boys of tea s, the report of the 


committee is finally adopted | Institute now re- 
solves itself into a committee of the whole, to arrange 
a Programme of Exerciss -each meeting After 
a good deal of planning it cluded to divide our 
routine of exercises into tw \ worl 
irr Da s 

Calling roll, reading Scriptures, reading and 

approving minut singing and Im 

sion of new member Q mir 
Orthography, - 15 
Mental Arithmetic, 60 
Song, 4 
Des riptive Geograp 0 
Asking and answering 

ence to teaching tl . 0 

AFT 
Calling roll and singing LO min 
Grammar, - 60 
Penmanship and Dr 30 
Essay, und discussio 0 
Assigning lessons, é ting 10 
Discussion of difficult 40) 
pone, 
Seconp D ’ 

Calling roll, reading & s, reading 

and approvil Y in { fand ad 

mission of new men 30 min 
Reading, - - s..* 
Practical Arithmetic 60 
Song, : . . 5 
Physical Geography, - ‘ . 35 
Asking and answering questions with refer 

ence to teaching the above branches 20 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Calling roll and singing, - : - 10 min. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, - a” 9g" 
Lecture, and discussion of the same, - wo 
Assigning lessons, &c., - - - - tee 
Discussion of difficulties, &c., - - 35 


Song, - - - . “ : . 


Class leaders are next appointed. These are 
elected in the same manner as the officers of the In- 
stitute, with this difference, that as far as possible, 
the members are consulted as to their preference of 
branches, Six of the teachers are appointed to take 
sharge of the following classes, durzng the school 
term, viz.: Orthography, Reading, Penmanship and 
Drawing, Mental Arithmetic, Descriptive Geogra- 
phy, and Physical Geography. The other six are to 
alternate with each other on Practical Arithmetic, 
Grammar, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

The following time for holding the sessions is then 
agreed upon: Morning Session, from 8.30 until 11.30 
a.m. Afternoon Session, from 1 to 4 p. m. 

A tax of five cents on each member is then assess- 
ed to procure a half « of paper 


book. 


juire and a minute 

After the election of permanent officers, a series 
yf text-books is adopted, and the following 
are assigned :—Reading, the first four 


the principles of elocution, and read on pages 


lessons 


sections on 


and — Written Arithmetic, from - page to 
—— page. Physical Geography, from page 
to —— page. ‘Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
from page to - page. 


Lecture,—Health of the Teacher. 

The presentation and discussion of a few difficul- 
ties already met with, occupy the remainder of the 
afternoon, and we adjourn to meet in two weeks. 

Thus we have endeavored to sketch what we con- 
sider a fair sample of what ought to be done, if it 
has not already been done, in every district in the 
Commonwealth. We are well aware that there may 
be some districts unable to apply the above plans in 
all its details, but we also believe that there is a 
less number still in which the main features will not 
apply. We would like to point out more fully these 
leading features, but, space is wanting. We trust 
they are apparent to all. 

Recvi Wor! 

Unless teachers make up their minds to work at 
these meetings, they will be of little benefit to 
The assigned lessons MusT BE ¢ 


ATTEND ARLY AND 


them. 
AREFULLY PREPARED 
in order that the recitations may be interesting and 


profitable, and in all branches during recitation the 
text-book should be used as little as possible by 
both teacher and student. If a teacher, who is yet 
below “ permanent,” does not learn as much during 
a six month’s term, as he could during a three 
month’s term at a good Normal School, the fault is 
his own. Regular attendance is an essential to suc- 
ess. In fact, whatever tends to make a cessful 
progressive school, will in a great measure aid 

making a useful District Institute, and rsa.- 

In the blank agreements between directors and 
teacher, non-attendance is mad pun hable by a 
fine. When the proper Board d not attend to 
this, the teachers should see to it. The funds th 

vecruing can be appropriated to the purchase \ 

vorks on the profession, for the permanent use of 
the Institute. As far as prac ticable, class leaders 


should have charge of the same classes during the 
term. They can then arrange the subject matter of 
their respective branches, so as to accomplish a cer- 
tain end by the close of the s« on 
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As in school, we should not attempt to do too 
much. We should make thorough work as far as 
we Much better go over less ground and make 
that FOREVER your own, than to scratch here a little 
and there a little, without accomplishing anything to 
any purpose. 

Hear what a Superintendent says on this point: 
‘ Bringing forward toogreata numberand variety of 
subjects, they fail to dwell on any one of them until 
an zmpresston is made on the minds of those who 
most need the benefit of the exercise, and hence not 
unfrequently but little real good is accomplished.— 
There is but one way by which a lively interest can 
be kept up at these Institutes,—thorough class drill. 
At the organization, one or two of the most experi- 
enced teachers should be selected to lead, classes 
should be formed, and a limited number of subjects, 
not exceed three or 
lessons for recitation 


ro. 


to four, be assigned them as 
at the next meeting. These 
subjects should be thoroughly canvassed during the 
interim ;: books should be consulted, and every pre- 
paration made by teacher and student for conduct- 
ing the recitation precisely after the manner of a 


school room exercise. 


Mrruops 





or TEACHING. 

Orthod U hy: <A lesson may be assigned from 
some standard spelling book, in addition to which 
each teacher should be at liberty to bring in any 
good Knglish words of difficult orthography, or 
foreign words frequently met with in English an- 
thors; the class leader should make it his special 


business to do this. Perhaps the most diffix 
in which the elementary sou 
ie speller, and such should be 
far as } They make good spellers 

Mental Arithmetic The lesson should be care- 
fully studied by both teacher and class, and the 
problems solved, if possible, without reference to 
the text-book. The simplest solutions, if clear and 
accurate, are to be preferred. An excellent method 
for the teacher to acquire perfect familiarity with 
the lesson assigned, is to put a class of his pupils 
over it carefully and thoroughly, should ar ‘ class be 
sufficiently advanced, using the text-book as little as 
possible. He thus have a double motive for 
care and accuracy, his own improvement as well as 
that of his pupils. This may also apply to other 

ull 


ult words 
ls tend to 
chosen as 


are those 
l tl 


ossible. 


mislea 


“7 
Wiil 


branches, in which the pupils are sufficiently ad- 
Vahe ed. 

Geography: May be taught by topics n the 
order of the text-book, as seems best. Not only 
should the local geography of a country be studied, 
but also its physical features, character of its in- 
habitants, form of government, religion, & 


Map 
drawin l 


1 * 
yr snout 


LW | receive considerable attention. 
English Grammar: This much neglected branch 
cannot be too strongly urged upon the attention of 
our teacher Were they better qualified in this, 
n Arithmetic, and in Geography, the remaining 
branches could be brought up quite readily, but, 
ting” in these, of course provisional certifi- 
cates are much in fashion. The analysis and syn- 
thesis of the sentence should receive a large share 
of attention. Let some good text-book be adopted 
and mastered. The correction of Falss >) tax is a 
valuable exercise,—always requiring the reason; or 
t ile,” for any correction made. Criticism upon 
the language used by members of the Institute is 
cood and should be encouraged. 


Penmanship: Drillin penmanship, which can be 
learned from several systems, is to be recommended. 
It would be well to adopt some approved system, 


for its simplicity, to study it carefully, and 
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teach it with a determination to succeed. Useful | in charge of these works, whose duty it would be to 
knowledge may be obtained from the varied experi- | keep a register of books ta ut, and irned, 
ence of those engaged in teaching this branch. In- when, and by whom. 

struction in Linear Drawing, or Graphics, should be Text Booxe ror TEs s 


combined with this. The minds of our teachers are 


' As to the best works on teaching. t wing 

becoming awakened to the importance of this latter resolution was passed by + , r) ‘ y. 

exercise and to a knowledge of the aid which it af- (4. y 7 “iy: ti 
: ready referred to: 


fords in penmanship. Resolved. “That this ] te’ tie 











Reading: Selections made by the class leader ee ak ~ : - 
should be studied during the interval between the spur et roy oe dy of 
mae aes oe the following text-books on t ication 
meetings, and at the recitations general criticism | ang the art of teachino ~~ mote 
should be encouraged. The elementary sounds Janae 1 of Edue oi tae ee 5 etn a of 
should be taught. All good teachers of reading | « paners for the Tea her,” Ogden’s § : Edu 
have their pupils become well acquainted with these. outsen ; oe Art of Te ih Bega ; ne 
They are easily learned, interest pupils, and aid the att ti ad | ee hi \ be ; whore 
teacher greatly in giving instruction in this import- | 4.4 Willson’s Manual rahe Shiect 
ant branch. ‘They may be learned from an Elemen- | p,7..y,;, of ie Bi 4 rn ‘Pa. 
tary Uhart, or from any good text-book on reading. | ..nts Sheld Ay a te He “a 
Written Arithmetic: In this branch particular | },,.4 ‘Spencer's Edu oles ect d 
attention should be paid to principle s. A good text- Phvsi ; es ere a il 
book on the subject should be selected, and regular Of Fate bo ee aa ai 
lessons assigned, A portion of the allotted time | \yi0p we pe tae nd a ‘ of 
should be devoted to asking and answering questions oo Henrv aes + Pe be a 
on the principles of the subject matter under con- of rae ae enh a - Mga ay: “> 
sideration ; and there should be had a regular black- | |) oho in ) Tee he Sead ing: a aie 
board or slate exercise in the solution and demon- Pi inane a pega mb thi O88: G8 
stration of problems. An interesting method of | 9; We 7] lay Re Doig : re, a 
conducting a recitation in this branch, is to select Let kare ty a d i ; ! ~~ 
the most difficult problems in the assigned lesson, me ‘ ed - d the a 
and write page and number on slips of paper to be | },..,, Gited ; i at ol ' on 
drawn by the members. As each announces his the daily - beg + ge ee rp by. 
number, the leader reads the problem. This feature lish d - at 1. ask rs es 
may be introduced with profit into some of the other | ook or macin. Scale f : . eo 
4: Sort OL Magic dadecantel l Pink 
recitauons, nia —_ F what draughts we plea here is o here 
Art of Teaching: 'Too much importance cannot Sane all toe ther are renicte ¥ ' 
well be claimed for this subject. Some standard |. aie gp be: a tt TM eae ' —_ 
professional work should be adopted, and the lesson es ag “ — yi ™ oc gaan, SP 6, is este. 
assigned carefully prepared. During the recitation ra Ter “ vaachoage as ee oe — 
a free interchange of opinion should be permitted. | ¢ t PE PO ] a “The Prenigcnge 
Much lasting good will result from such a course. eS ete ee 5 ay ip a eee 
5k be obtained from F. C. Br ( 25 H Street, 
Puiace oF MEsgtING. New York, by Express, or through any r book- 
Where the district is small, some central place of sellers. Barnard’s American Journal of Ced0R 
holding the meetings should perhaps be fixed upon; 18 still published in Hai ul ane New } and 
where on the other hand, it is large, it might be best reprinted in London. F. C. Brow: New 
for the Board of Directors to designate two points Y ork publish r Itis a Pp ea h 
at which the Institute should hold its meetings on 2¥™ber being the size ot ary \ lerms 
alternate days. of subscription, fou 
District Institute Liprary. Revo or D 
We cannot in this Report fail to notice the action These should be presented y the Se 
of the School Board of Lancaster city, upon the | retary of the District Instit und tain 
subject of professional literature for their teachers. | a statement of membership, att rramme 
A Committee appointed to report on this and kin- of exercises, interest manif t of 
dred subjects, strongly recommended the formation | teachers and patrons, 
of a Teacher's Library, and the appropriation of a | other facts which may 1 
-ertain sum of money for that purpose [the sum re-/| tion. This report sho Di 
commended by the Committee has been set apart by trict Inststute at the next to the 
action of the Board,| to be followed by annual ap- | assembling of the C ty | then 
propriations of such amounts as may be deemed ad- be handed to the Secretar raniza- 


visable. ‘The sum of money need not be large, say | tion, to be read at such tit y see 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, enough to purchase a_ fi part { 

full set of Barnard’s educational works. These will | placed on file among 

serve as a nucleus, around which to gather others, | stitute. <A half « 


thus forming a valuable professional library. Fines , might be set apart | 
accruing from non-attendance on the part of delin- Many reasons could his 
quent teachers, might also be appropriated to the mode of pr dure, but rest 
purchase of professional works. The teachers in | themselves to every 
our districts would thus have access to reading mat- After all. the institut end 
ter, such as we all need, but which not many of us | yy, pro es oP Cie t tones 
in afford to own. the ind nal h ake 
LIBRARIAN. himself a holar and o he 
A teacher in some central location, or where the | has chosen, has determ serve t proud 
District Institute holds its sessions, might be placed | title of teacher, he wil the manhood that is 
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The Institute will afford valuable aid to 
such men. They look upon it as a most useful or- 
ganization. ‘lo the drone, in whose character the 
prevailing feature is its inanity, it will never be 
otherwise than “ useless,” and “a bore.” The sooner 
such individuals are weeded from the profession, the 
better for thousands of pupils, whose dearest inter- 
ests now suffer from the indolence of these pseudo 
teachers. 


in him. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN County anp District Instr- 
TUTES. 

We come now to consider briefly the relations ex- 
isting between the County and District Institutes. 

These two associations will re-act beneficially up- 
on each other. The County Institute is the fruitful 
mother,—the District Institutes her numerous pro- 
geny, bearing the family name, possessing the family 
likeness, destined, as years pass, to grow in strength 
and usefulness and to relieve their benign mother 
of many duties now devolving upon her. 

The character of the exercises of the District In- 
stitute will in a great measure determine those of 
the County Institute. As the district organizations 
advance in usefulness and efficiency, the County In- 
stitute should take upon itself a higher professional 
nature. Those subjects should be brought before it 
whose consideration demands the matured experience 
of all the teachers. But, until District Institutes 
have been established a sufficient length of time, 
and until they are so much improved that qualifica- 
tion is the rule and incompetency the exception, the 
County organization must help effect the first object 
of an Institute,—the qualification of teachers in the 
branches to be taught. When the teachers have 
become well qualified, then the County Institute may 
lay aside the work of instruction, and entertain only 
lectures and essays on the higher subjects of educa- 
tion and duties of the profession, in yearly sessions 
of several days each, at some central place. 


County Instirute—Prorosep CHaAnaes. 

In conclusion, permit us to offer, for your consid- 
eration, a few suggestions in regard to our own 
County Institute 

It has become a custom to hold one central Insti- 
tute each year, continuing one week. ‘This we are 


inclined to think is what we will arrive at in course 
of time, as a permanent feature in the system. As 
has already been said, there are two classes of teach- 
ers in our county,—the well qualified and those not 
so well qualified. From the peculiar circumstan 
of our case, many of the best teachers having gone 
into the army, we have perhaps a larger 
of the latter class than we had two or thr 
ago. ‘The wants of both classes must be met. 

How these can best be mét, is a questi 
the profession is interested. Is there ni 
believe that this could be more successfully accom- 
plished by dividing the County Institute?) T 
by holding severa/ Institutes in as many different 
places ? hey may be 


proportion 


ee years 


on in which 


it reason to 


a week, 


continued for 


three or four days, depending very much upon the 
time which the County Superintendent can devot 
to such a pirpose. We are of opinion that the 


time has come when such a course would prove ben- 
eficial to the interests of the cause in this county. 

There are many teachers who would attend an In- 
stitute on a smaller scale, especially when held in 
some town away from Lancaster and nearer their 
homes,—teachers who will not come near our yearly 
gatherings of between three and four hundred. In 
very many cases they are deserving men and women, 
and it is right that their interests should be consult- 
ed. A great many, after having seen the workings 
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of a successful meeting of this kind, enjoyed its 
benefits and reaped its advantages,—after having 
been “ drawn out,”—will then come to our. profes- 
sional gatherings, and not only be benefitted them- 
selves, but contribute much to the success and in- 
terest of the same. 

Another reason in favor of such a change is, that 
much good may be done in the way of changing pub- 
lic sentiment where it is yet unfriendly to the cause. 
The people will have the Institutes brought to their 
very doors in the several localities where held, and, 
as is the case with every other good thing, they need 
but be seen to have their worth acknowledged.— 
Many of the people have an idea, that we meet once 
a year in the city of Lancaster, not because we de- 
rive any particular benefit from so doing, but only 
to have a sort of “jolly time.” ‘They will find out 
that this “jolly time” is made up of hard work in 


preparing ourselves the better to teach their chil- 
dren. We will venture to say, that in no other way 


can the County Institute do as much towards mould- 
ing public sentiment. We respectfully suggest, then, 
that this year, instead of one Central Institate in 
the city, we have three held in different parts of the 
county, each one to continue in session for several 
days. 

A word as to the exercises: A change, as above 
indicated would necessarily occasion certain changes 
in the proceedings. Instead of having the members 
divided into six or more classes, there might not be 
too many to have them all together. Under these 
circumstances, would it not be well to combine, to 
some extent, the two methods of instruction hereto- 
fore pursued,—lectures and class drills ? This would 
give us a of half-lecture and half-recitation.- 
The lecturer or instractor might open the subject by 
from twenty to thirty minutes. The 


sort 


a “talk,” say 


exercise would then be changed by extending privi- 
lege to all the members to ask questions on any 
points that may not have been thoroughly cleared 


up, or that may have suggested themselves. The 


1? 
l 
i 


lecturer might in turn question the class in sueh 
manner as would tend to give them a more thorough 
understanding of the topic under consideration.— 
This exercise might be continued for an hour. True, 
1 ) many subjects could be handled in a day by 
consuming nearly an hour anda half upon each, but, 
as has been hinted at elsewhere, this might be all 
the bette ‘These semi-lectures and semi-recitations 
S d be kep during the entire day. The even- 
hould be dey { to exercises more suitable for 
1 popular audience. This is the time the people 
would gather in, and they should be entertained by 
appropriate lectures, essays, and discussions. Thus, 
we feel persuaded, much good might result both to 
te rs 1 to th use 
| ding up this somewhat lengthy, but we hope 
altogether unprofitable report, we would say 
t t the efficient Tr ty ¢ f the Cor mn School Sys- 
tem are the County Superintendent, the County In- 
stitute and the District Institute. These three are 
the club of Hercules, which. wielded by the 
s if right arm of tl » System, | des ined to crush 
the hydra of ignorance and incompetency in our 
Stat It will struggle boldly and die hard, while 


the giant ; 
! The dark 


more than one crab gnaws at the heel of 
but its doom is 
oom of ignorance will be dispelled. 


Respectfully submitted, 


written—zt wall d 


J.J. ZERCHER, 

J. P. McCasxey, 

I. S. Getsr, 
Commuttee. 
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